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PREFACE. 


This  little  collection  of  Poems  by  the  late  Elizabeth 
S.  Lucas,  of  Hitchin,  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  all 
those  who  loved  and  esteemed  her. 

It  is  chiefly  intended  for  circulation  amongst  her 
relations  and  friends. 

The  Frontispiece  forms  part  of  a  family  group  of 
four  generations,  photographed  in  1896,  of  which  the 
central  figures  are  E.  S.  L.  and  her  great-grandson  Lucas 
Gilbert  Thompson,  to  whom  a  sonnet  is  addressed. 

Many  of  the  Poems  are  taken  by  kind  permission 
from  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  to  which  she  was 
a  frequent  contributor,  and  others  are  inserted  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  published. 

A  devotional  spirit  largely  enters  into  most  of  her 
Poems,  whilst  her  love  of  Nature,  in  all  its  varied  aspects, 
and  of  animals,  with  descriptions  of  people  and  places, 
add  a  charm  to  her  verses. 


VI. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  volume  now  sent  forth  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  as  containing  the  thoughts  of 
one  who  has  left  behind  her  the  memory  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  Life. 

M.  S. 

Hitchin, 

March,  1900. 


The  Proceeds  of  the  Book  will  be  mainly  devotedl 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Work. 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

HER   FIRST   VISIT   TO   THE    CITY    OF    LONDON 
IN    THE    YEAR    1837. 

This  Poem  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  it  was  read  and  graciously 
acknowledged  by  her,  through  her  Secretary. 

So  came  the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Isles, 

When  forth  in  royal  state  and  pomp  she  passed, 

In  all  the  bloom  of  maiden  loveliness, 

And  all  the  charms  of  youthful  modesty. 

To  greet  the  thousands  of  her  Capital. 

She  came  in  coach  of  state,  in  which  of  old 

They  that  had  sat  before  her  on  the  throne 

Were  wont  to  show  themselves  ;  its  ample  sides 

Made  round  about  of  glass,  as  crystal  clear. 

Borne  forward  by  eight  beauteous  cream-white  steeds. 

On  her  young  brow  a  diamond  circlet  shone, 

The  coronet,  that  spoke  her  regal  state. 

Glistening  upon  her  simply  braided  locks. 

Her  robe  of  pink,  with  silver  broidered  o'er. 

Was  looped  with  diamonds,  and  'mid  flowing  lace 

Hung  diamond  tassels,  clear,  like  morning  dew 

Which  trembles  on  the  wreaths  of  eglantine 

In  some  rich-mantled  glen,  while  on  her  neck 

Was  flung  a  snowy  wreath  of  costly  pearls. 

Nor  lacked  the  ermine  ;  o'er  her  shoulders  fair, 

In  graceful  folds  of  purest  white,  it  fell. 

Before  the  Queen  her  royal  kinsmen  rode, 

And  her  illustrious  mother,  and  the  lords 


And  high-born  ladies  that  composed  her  court, 

With  guards  about  each  splendid  equipage  ; 

To  right  and  left  her  faithful  life-guards  rode, 

Escorting  as  'twas  meet  ;  but  little  need 

Was  there  that  day  for  these,  to  Britain's  Queen. 

So  passed  she  slowly  forth,  her  glancing  eye 

Beaming  with  pleasure,  and  her  countenance, 

Which  wore  the  flush  of  feeling,  quick  and  new, 

Lit  with  benevolence,  as  she  surveyed 

The  countless  multitude.     With  graceful  mien, 

Gentle  and  courteous  affability. 

Yet  always  with  most  queenly  dignity. 

She  sat,  and  thousands  sought  one  little  glance, 

As  with  one  heart  and  eye,  and  waited  for  her 

As  though  she  were  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

And  ever  where  she  came,  a  shout  of  joy 

Was  raised  at  her  approach,  a  blessing  seemed 

To  be  on  every  tongue, — the  Queen  !    she  comes  ! 

It  is  the  Queen  !    God  bless  and  prosper  her  ! 

She  was  as  'twere  the  idol  of  each  heart. 

The  Polar  Star  amid  the  constellations, 

The  keystone  of  a  vast  and  mighty  arch. 

The  pearl  that  topped  a  jewel'd  pyramid. 

Ah  !    touching  thought,  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood. 

Frail  as  ourselves,  and  that  her  life  was  hanging 

Upon  a  thread,  as  wavering,  and  as  fine. 

So  passed  the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Isles, 
The  young,  the  loved,  the  bless'd  Victoria. 
Humbly  to  walk,  may  grace  to  her  be  given. 
Wisely  to  reign,  and  worthily  to  rule. 
May  many  moons  and  many  circling  suns 
Roll  o'er  our  land,  and  She  be  still  our  Oneen. 


*> 


E.  M.  (1837.) 

Now  Elizth.  S.  Lucas,  of  Hitcbin. 


A     BRAVE     ENGLISHMAN     IN     SPAIN. 

AN   INCIDENT   IN   THE   REVOLUTION   OF    1868. 

See  Times  correspondent,  13th  of  October,   1868,  for  the  passages   in   the   lives 
of  Marshall  Serrano  and  our  intrepid  countryman  John  Rutledge. 

Poets  have  sung  of  warriors,  whose  great  names 
Their  battles  gave  them,  villages  in  flames, 
Forts  raised,  or  nations  conquered  ;  but  my  song 
The  glories  of  a  hero  would  prolong. 
Who,  mingling  with  the  fiercest  battle  strife, 
Lifted  the  dying,  and  restored  to  life. 

No  soldier  he,  nor  friends,  nor  foes  were  there, 
No  duties  called  that  fearful  task  to  share  ; 
His  great,  calm  soul  no  conscious  worth  betrays, 
He  asks  no  guerdon,  as  he  seeks  no  praise. 

Where  Guadalquivir,  fed  by  mountain  snows, 
And  rocky  streamlets,  broader,  smoother  flows, 
Winds  her  pellucid  waters,  as  she  gains 
The  peaceful  beauty  of  Cordova's  plains  ; 
Where  fragrant  flowers  spring  forth  and  charm  the  eye, 
Beneath  the  radiance  of  that  southern  sky. 
There  rose,  one  autumn  morn,  the  clang  of  arms, 
The  sound  of  trumpets  and  of  war's  alarms. 
Spain  had  awakened  from  her  long  repose  ; 
And  in  her  royal  race  beholds  her  foes. 
Insurgent  bands  disloyal  standards  own. 
And  Isabella  trembles  for  her  throne. 
Victors  on  Alcolea's  bridge  they  stand, 
And  the  great  news  shall  drive  her  from  her  land. 

Here  dwelt  a  stalwart  man  of  peaceful  toil 
Who  earned  his  bread  on  Andalusian  soil. 
From  England  he,  nor  cared  he  for  the  fray. 
Nor  who  should  win,  nor  who  should  lose  the  day  ; 


Yet  when  he  found  so  near  the  battle  rolled, 

He  sought  unseen  its  fortunes  to  behold. 

Awhile  he  gazed  in  safe  retreat  apart, 

But  soon  his  pitying  eye  affects  his  heart. 

Shot  down,  pierced  through  with  many  a  deadly  thrust, 

Trampled  by  friend  or  foeman  in  the  dust, 

Men  hke  himself  he  saw — men  true  and  brave — 

Seeing,  himself  forgot,  and  rushed  to  save. 

Not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  thrice,  amid  the  storm. 

He  raised  the  suffering,  writhing,  human  form. 

All  day  he  toiled,  beneath  the  hottest  fire, 

His  strength  too  firm,  his  zeal  too  great  to  tire. 

Unarmed,  no  soldier  panoply  he  wore. 

As,  with  a  nurse's  tenderness,  he  bore 

The  stricken  from  the  ranks.     His  ardour  won 

A  band,  who  laboured  as  he  led  them  on. 

Serrano  met  him  oft  amid  the  strife, 

And  marked  his  coolness  and  contempt  of  life  ; 

And  when  at  last  the  battle  all  was  done, 

And  when  the  Marshal's  troops  the  day  had  won. 

That  great  man  sought  him  ere  he  might  depart, 

And  pressed  the  noble  alien  to  his  heart. 

While  he,  as  though  fresh  need  his  strength  renewed, 

That  midnight's  toil  unceasingly  pursued  ; 

Forward  with  speed  each  panting  train  he  prest 

That  bore  the  sufferers  to  a  place  of  rest. 

Say  not  'twas  chance  that  left  him  safe  and  sound ; 
Say  not  that  he  a  charm'd  existence  found  ! 
Say  rather  that,  commissioned  from  above. 
Angels  stooped  down  to  aid  his  work  of  love  ; 
To  hold  around  him,  and  beneath,  the  shield 
That  bore  him  scathless  from  the  purple  field. 

Illustrious  Rutledge  !    I  would  see  thy  name 
Placed  with  our  heroes  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 


Doubtless  "  The  badge  of  honour  for  the  brave," 
Which,  as  he  grasped  thy  hand,  Serrano  gave, 
To  thee  was  sweet  ;  but,  doubtless,  sweeter  still 
The  thought  that  thou  hadst  drunk  at  mercy's  rill- 
That,  for  the  sake  of  mercy  thou  hadst  done 
Deeds  truly  worthy  of  a  Briton's  son. 
Yet,  sweetest  thought  of  all !    that  blessed  word. 
Which  from  a  Saviour's  lips  His  followers  heard. 
Was  thine  !    a  guerdon  on  thy  heart  to  bind — 
''  They  who  do  mercy  show  shall  mercy  find." 


GEORGE   FOX  AND   CARDINAL   NEWMAN. 

(Lines  written    after    reading    Newman's    "  Apologia    pro 

vita  sua.  ") 

"There  remaineth  therefore   a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." 

— Heb.  iv.  9. 
"The  fire   shall   try   every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is." 

— I  Cor.  iii.  13. 

''  Lead,  kindly  Light,  lead  thou  me  on."     'Tis  dark, 
And  he  who  sings,  becalmed  upon  the  seas, 

'Twixt  Rome  and  England  ;  while  his  spirit's  bark. 
Tossed  on  rough  waves,  toils  on  by  slow  degrees 

From  England's  faith  to  Rome.     He  knows  it  not  ! 

With  quick  and  bright  imaginings,  pure  mind. 
His  brow  bent  heavenward  and  the  world  forgot. 

He  seeks,  by  subtleties,  God's  truth  to  find. 

In  learning's  primest  haunts,  our  grand  old  halls. 
His  soul  is  nurtured.     On  his  dubious  way. 

Oft  from  some  brother  mind,  a  new  light  falls, 
As  when  the  crystal  flings  the  parted  ray. 


Anon,  his  soul  is  burning  with  desire 

T'  inwreath  his  church  with  many  a  mystic  chain  ; 
His  hfe  austere  must  other  hves  inspire, 

His  words  the  dead  past  bring  to  hfe  again. 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light."    Heaven's  gales.  Oh,  waft  him  far 
From  yon  proud  Queen,  throned  on  her  seven  hills  ! 

Alas  !   that  Reason  shines  his  polar  star ! 
Enchanted  breath  his  swelling  canvas  fills  ! 

Rome's  triumph  comes  ;  her  scarlet  decks  his  brow, 
That  form  severe,  fantastic  robes  embrace. 

Not  these  did  Newman  seek.     He  tells  us  how 
His  troubled  mind  found  there  her  resting-place. 

Methinks  I  see  him  play  with  painted  shells  ; 

Cull  poisoned  flowers  ;  build  up  a  Babel  shrine 
With  bricks  long  left  behind  in  mouldy  cells  ; 

Cherish  false  toys  and  tales  as  things  divine  ! 

There  was  another  man  :  an  earlier  age 

Saw  Fox,  our  bold  leformer  ;  brave  yet  meek. 

He  lived  and  taught  and  wrote  ;  illumed  a  page 
In  truth's  bright  records  ;  being  dead,  doth  speak. 

On  his  young  soul  a  heavenly  beauty  shined. 
Awful  and  sweet,  that  drew  him  close  to  God. 

Untaught  in  schoolman's  lore,  he  with  a  mind, 

Newman  !    as  pure  as  thine,  this  rough  world  trod. 

His  halls  of  learning  were  the  hollow  tree. 
The  thick-set  grove.     Heaven  heard  his  ardent  cry^ 

And  thrust  him  forth,  from  worldly  trammels  free, 
With  arms  and  armour  lent  him  from  on  high. 

And  as  he  wrought,  he  heard  that  secret  voice 
Which  comes  not  to  the  mighty  or  the  wise  ; 

He  feared  not  shame,  he  suffered,  to  rejoice 

That  base  things  conquer,  things  that  men  despise. 


Each  of  these  leaders  knew  redemption's  need, 
Each  agonized  for  rest,  and  heaven  to  guide, 

And  luminous  points  flashed  out  in  either  creed 

On  which  their  great  souls  touched  and  parted  wide. 

Each  of  these  two,  a  peace,  a  shelter  found, 
One  in  his  Saviour's  surely  guiding  light, 

Joy  of  his  soul.     The  other  in  a  round 
Ceaseless,  of  ceremony,  penance,  rite, 

Faith  in  a  church,  still  crouching  at  that  seat 

Where  lifts  the  triple  crown.     Say  both  were  blest  ! 

Both  sat  accepted  at  the  Master's  feet  ! 

How  wide,  how  wonderful,  God's  love  and  rest. 

We  build  on  Christ  the  Rock.     What  do  we  raise  ? 
Gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  stubble,  hay  ? 
Some  work  will  He  consume,  some  crown  with  praise, 
Who  spares  His  workers  in  the  dreadful  day. 

O  loving  Arbiter  !     Give  grace  divine. 

Wisdom  to  plan  and  skill  to  guide  the  hand  ! 

O  Light  of  life  !    so  on  our  darkness  shine. 

That  when  Thou  com'st  our  feeble  work  may  stand  ! 


THE   FLOWERS. 

Why  has  God  made  so  beautiful  the  flowers, 
So  perfect,  some  to  bloom  beneath  our  feet, 

Some  graceful,  to  depend  from  fairy  bowers, 
Some  to  exhale  for  us  their  odours  sweet  ? 

All  that  is  beautiful  must  be  of  Him  ; 

His  home  is  beautiful ;  His  saints  in  light, 
The  holy  Angels  and  the  Seraphim, 

Must  take  from  Him  their  radiance  with  their  might. 
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Yes,  He  who  breathed  in  man  the  breath  of  life, 
Impressed  His  image  on  that  presence  fair, 

And  gave  him  all  things  with  enjoyment  rife  ; 

He  wrought  the  flower,  and  shed  His  sweetness  there. 

Some  trace  of  our  lost  Eden  yet  remains  ! 

Joy  springs  in  sorrow,  'mid  the  false  the  true  ; 
Like  as  the  thistle,  cursed  with  thorns,  retains 

Her  musky  fragance  and  her  royal  hue. 

Still  does  God  clothe  His  grass.  His  lilies  tender  ; 

And  shames  our  skill  by  infinite  degrees  ; 
So  that  wise  Solomon  in  all  his  splendour 

Could  not  array  himself  "  like  one  of  these." 

But  why  !  for  man,  so  sadly  fallen,  why 

Was  all  this  beauty,  all  this  sweetness  given  ? 

A  voice,  deep  hidden,  whispers  in  reply. 

Because  they  tell  us  both  of  Love  and  Heaven. 

Yon  savage,  wandering,  Nature's  untaught  child. 
Where  feet  of  Gospel  messenger  ne'er  stood. 

May  snatch  fair  fruits  and  blossoms  'mid  the  wild, 
And  lift  his  eyes  and  feel  that  heaven  is  good. 

Yet,  a  far  mightier  voice,  O  Saviour  Lord  ! 

Is  Thine,  to  make  all  grace,  all  glory  known  ; 
And  those  who  hearken  to  each  loving  word. 

In  pure  white  robes  shall  stand  before  Thy  throne. 

Crowborough,  1889. 

LINES  TO   A   CHRISTMAS   ROSE, 

GATHERED    FOR   A   BRIDE,    FEBRUARY,    1854. 

Thou  art  come  from  thy  shield  of  leaves,  fair  flower, 

Low  on  the  cold  damp  ground, 
For  the  sweet  young  bride  must  have  a  rose, 

Though  wintry  skies  are  round. 
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Thou  hast  not  all  those  graceful  charms 

Which  in  summer's  roses  shine, 
Yet  the  queen  of  flowers  can  scarcely  boast 

A  robe  so  pure  as  thine. 

Thou  dost  not  breathe  out  that  rich  perfume 

With  which  she  fills  the  air, 
But  thy  stem  is  free  from  the  cruel  thorns 

Which  summer  roses  wear. 

Thou  art  come  from  the  crown  of  spreading  leaves 

Which  concealed  thy  modest  head  ; 
Thou  shalt  be  a  rose  for  the  fair  young  bride, 

For  the  summer's  rose  has  fled. 

Go,  tell  her  of  one,  whose  fond  true  heart, 

On  this  her  bridal  morn. 
Prays  that  her  life  may  know  no  spot. 

Her  breast  no  rankling  thorn. 


TO  THE   RUSSIAN   VIOLET. 

Welcome  thou  sweetest  of  spring's  cherished  dowers  ! 

Child  of  the  country,  that  calls  us  its  foes  ; 
Why  should  the  autumn  wind  breathe  on  thy  flowers  ? 

Why,  for  the  stranger,  their  sweetness  disclose  ? 

Few  are  the  moons,  since  they  came  in  earth's  gladness, 
Heralding  joys  round  our  steps  to  be  cast  ; 

Now,  they  return  in  the  time  of  her  sadness, 
Like  some  bright  thing  that  belongs  to  the  past. 

Kindly  thou  shinest,  when  kindness  is  dearest, 
Fair  gem,  when  each  pride  of  the  garden  is  lost ; 

Forth  from  thy  evergreen  bower,  thou  peerest, 
E'en  when  thy  petals  are  fringed  with  the  frost. 
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Freely  thou  bloom'st  for  us,  modest  and  cheerful, 
Shrinking  alone  from  the  summer  sun's  ray  ; 

Keeping  a  smile  for  the  sick  and  the  tearful, 

Guarding  sweet  thoughts  for  the  friend  far  away. 

Say,  has  no  roving  wing  brought  thee  the  story, 
All  that  thy  country  has  met  at  our  hand  ; 

Cities  and  towers  despoiled  of  their  glory, 

Bloodshed  and  famine,  sore  wasting  her  land  ? 

Surely  proud  rumours  around  thee  have  floated  ; 

Hast  thou  not  stirred  to  the  sound  of  our  bells  ? 
Ah  !  every  shout  has  some  death  cry  denoted. 

All  our  gay  peals  have  been  funeral  knells. 

Nothing  thou  heedest  of  skies  clear  or  shrouded, 

Nothing  of  revelry,  tumult,  or  strife  ; 
Lifting  to  Heaven  thy  blue  eye  unclouded. 

Thou  hast  thy  mission,  and  in  it  thy  life. 

Still  send  thy  sweets  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow. 
Still  bid  them  carry  fond  tidings  of  love  ; 

Teaching  forgiveness,  and  seeming  to  borrow 
Virtues  which  only  descend  from  above. 

Meekness  can  never  from  scorn  be  in  danger. 
Charity  serves  both  her  friends  and  her  foes  ; 

Hail  !  then,  sweet  gift  from  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
Welcome  in  Britain  to  find  thy  repose. 

January,  1856. 


LINES    ON    THE    FLAX. 

The  bloom  of  the  flax  is  fair. 

Its  lovely  hue  of  unsullied  blue 
May  vie  with  the  fields  of  air. 
Waving  so  brightly. 


II 

The  bloom  of  the  flax  is  frail, 

So  light  a  thing  as  the  butterfly's  wing 
Would  give  it  to  the  gale; 

Oh  touch  it  shghtly. 

The  joys  of  this  earth  are  such, 

They  are  passing  bright  when  they  spring  to  light, 
They  wither  at  a  touch; 

Lean  on  them  lightly. 


A    PICTURE    FROM    LIFE. 

August  15  th,  1842. 

On  Dover's  heights  the  cannon  cease  their  roar, 

Which  late  have  echo'd  back  from  Gallia's  shore. 

(For  thus  had  flash  and  thund'ring  note  expressed 

The  wonted  honours  to  a  royal  guest.) 

Our  banner  waves  no  longer  to  the  skies, 

Each  changing  tint  along  th'  horizon  dies. 

The  sun's  bright  gleam  forsakes  the  distant  hills, 

While  the  fair  moon  her  horn  for  harvest  Alls. 

Rise  the  white  cliffs,  capp'd  with  autumnal  brown, 

From  the  South  Foreland  to  old  "  Shakespear's  "  crown: 

Such  time  we  stood  on  Dover's  castled  steep. 

And  musing  gazed  upon  the  mighty  deep; 

We  watched  the  vessels  thro'  the  moonbeams  glide, 

Which  silvered  o'er  its  calmly  flowing  tide; 

Then  wandered  over  many  a  grassy  mound. 

Or  sat  conversing  on  the  sun  parched  ground. 

Or  listening  to  some  song  or  simple  tale, 

Or  plucked  the  hare-bell,  deUcate  and  pale, 

Till  Nature's  beauties  o'er  our  senses  stole, 

Seeming  to  tranquillize  and  raise  the  soul, 

Yielding  more  pleasure  than  the  great  can  gain 

From  all  the  pageants  of  the  courtly  train. 
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TO   WAST  WATER. 

A   SKETCH    FOR   C.R. 

Not  in  the  tempest,  when  upon  thy  shore 
From  thy  blue  depths  the  arching  billows  roar  ! 
Not  in  the  whirlwind,  when  from  Screes,  thy  pride, 
Vast  fragments  dash  into  thy  troubled  tide  ! 
Not  robed  in  darkness  and  the  lightning's  flash, 
When  from  each  height  resounds  the  booming  crash  !  J 

Beheld  I  thee,  wild  Wastwater  !  No,  thou  ■ 

With  smiles  did'st  greet  me  ;  Summer  kissed  thy  brow  ; 
And  thy  still  grandeur  o'er  me  stole  and  grew. 
As  heights  and  deeps  to  contemplation  drew. — 
Where  Screes  drooped  low,  and  Linginell's  scarp  began, 
I  saw  proud  Scawfell,  giant  of  his  clan. 
On  thy  left  bank  the  champion  to  oppose. 
Far-stretching,  noble  Yewharrow  arose. 
While  fitful  shadows  o'er  the  green  slope  flew 
Of  cloud-capped  Gable,  where  he  closed  the  view. 
Here  browse  on  mountain-side  the  scattered  sheep  ; 
There  winds  a  streamlet  down  the  barren  steep  ; 
Small  green  enclosures,  here  a  grace  bestow  ; 
There  peeps  a  roof  amid  the  vale  below. 
I  stood  above  thy  rock-engirdled  wave, 
Where  faintest  ripples  strove  thy  shore  to  lave  ; 
The  sunbeams  sported  with  those  wavelets  bright, 
And  chased  each  other  on  like  stars  of  light. 
I  gazed,  and  pondered  on  the  path  of  life, 
How  sweet  with  friendships,  yet  with  ills  how  rife. 
How  frail  its  track,  eternal  truth,  how  sure, 
How  firmer  than  thy  rocks  shall  Faith  endure  ! 
I  skimmed  along  thy  surface  ;  by  my  side 
Sat  one,  a  sweet  companion  on  the  tide 
Of  life,  since  we  in  childhood's  sunny  hour 
First  culled  together  many  a  pleasant  flower. 
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And  we  were  not  alone,  loved  forms  were  near, 

And  social  sounds  surprised  the  desert  drear. 

Not  mine,  wild  Wastwater,  the  skill  to  give 

Thy  charms  to  canvas,  else  they  so  should  live. 

But  faiHng  this,  I  ask  a  rhyme  to  lend 

Its  aid,  that  I  may  sketch  thee  for  my  friend, 

Just  as  thou  wast  when  lo  !  her  father's  tone, 

High  raised,  disturbed  the  rocks  and  mountains  lone.. 

Thy  long  huge  Screes,  aloud,  gave  back  her  name  ; 

Then  from  more  distant  rocks  the  echoes  came  ; 

Till  some  far  crag,  that  slept  in  shade  or  shine, 

Latest  awoke,  and  whispered,  "  Caroline  "  ! 

July  2oth,  1848. 

DUNMAIL   RAISE. 

A   SKETCH. 

Up  the  broad  road  of  Dunmail's  height, 
Where  every  rock  some  tale  may  tell, 

We  toiled,  Seat  Sandal  on  our  right, 
And  on  our  left  the  huge  Steel  Fell. 

Behind  us,  far,  sweet  morning's  beam 
On  many  a  scattered  dwelling  played, 

Where  Grasmere's  peaceful  water's  gleam 
In  sparkling  hght  or  moving  shade. 

And  as  we  rose,  so  sank  his  crest. 
The  crag  that  over  Easdale  frowns  ; 

Whose  battlements  our  feet  had  pressed, 
Whose  mighty  brow  the  Lion  crowns. 

'Tis  near  the  summit  of  the  Hill 

(It's  top  two  kindred  counties  share), 

Here,  parted  by  a  foaming  ghill, 
And  by  a  stony  barrier,  there. 


Near  the  wild  summit  of  the  pass 

We  mark  the  worn,  half  buried  stones, 
Mantled  with  lichen  and  with  grass, 

The  cairn  that  guards  King  Dunmail's  bones. 

Rude  monument  !  not  less  sublime, 

Nor  less  befitting  in  its  place  ! 
More  strong  to  brave  the  assaults  of  time, 

Than  tombs  which  sculptured  marbles  grace. 

Perhaps,  that  day,  these  peaks  shone  clear 

As  now,  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
When  Cumbria,  armed  with  bow  and  spear, 

Went  forth  to  meet  her  Saxon  foe. 

With  steps  of  pride  and  warrior  boast, 

This  barren  field  at  morn  they  trod  ; 
As  full  of  life  and  hope,  that  host, 

As  they  who  still  pass  o'er  their  sod.  ^ 

Yet  ere  the  sun's  descending  beam 

These  crags  with  crimson  tints  had  dyed. 

Far  ruddier  glowed  yon  gushing  stream. 
And  all  this  turfy  mountain  side. 

Here  Dunmail  and  his  host  lay  dead  ; 

None  on  his  throne  again  shall  reign  ; 
They  heaped  the  stones  above  his  head. 

On  that  lone,  lofty  battle  plain. 

Old  story  tells,  the  realm  thus  riven, 

From  Cumbria's  kingly  race,  o'erthrown, 

To  Scotland's  lord  by  Edmund  given. 
Purchased  the  safety  of  his  own. 

And  we  our  passing  tribute  pay, 

To  keep  that  royal  place  of  rest  ; 
Each  heaves  a  stone  as  best  she  may. 

And  lays  it  o'er  the  Monarch's  breast. 
1858. 
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MUSIC. 

AN   EASTER   DAYDREAM. 

The  Sons  of  God  they  shouted, 
When  our  Orb  His  call  obeyed, 

When  the  Morning  Stars  together  sang 
For  joy  that  Earth  was  made. 

And  this,  her  earliest  music, 

A  sinless  world  it  found  ; 
How  changed,  alas  !  ere  Lamech's  son 

Bade  Earth  again  resound  ; 

Ere  Jubal's  notes  were  uttered 
From  works  of  ripening  skill, 

Through  wind,  or  breath,  or  finest  touch 
Man's  craving  ear  to  fill. 

From  Miriam's  joyous  timbrel, 
From  David's  harp  of  praise, 

We  rise,  in  paths  melodious, 
'Mid  grand  prophetic  lays, 

Songs  with  Earth's  sunshine  flowing. 

Or  dark  in  portents  dread  : 
All,  in  His  praise  triumphant, 

Who  wounds  the  serpent's  head. 

Lo  !  once  again,  God's  angels 

Salute  our  Earth  with  joy ; 
Fear  not,  He  comes,  thy  Saviour  ! 

All  discords  to  destroy. 

And  so,  with  Heaven's  own  music. 
Dawned  our  Redeemer's  day, 

'Neath  holy  benedictions 
That  shall  nor  pass  away. 
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While,  ere  His  work  was  finished, 

Rose  solemn  strains  and  sweet, 

What  time  He  broke  the  hallowed  bread 

And  washed  His  followers'  feet. 
*  «  w 

'Tis  Easter  time,  the  flowers 
Light  up  the  woods,  the  trees  ; 

And  many  a  joyful  song-burst 
Comes  floating  on  tie  breeze  ; 

And  many  a  head  bows  meekly 

For  Jesus'  dying  pain, 
And  many  a  heart,  with  bliss,  recalls 

How  Jesus  lives  again. 

I,  too,  am  musing,  dreaming, 

And  yet,  my  heart,  it  wakes, 
As  o'er  my  senses  stealing 

A  wonder-vision  breaks. 

A  vast  orchestral  gathering 

Meets,  in  some  sacred  hour, 
Its  Lord  the  Great  Musician, 

Who  gives  both  touch  and  power. 

Each  varied  form  is  waiting 

For  that  Divine  control. 
Each,  while  a  tuneful  instrument. 

Indued  with  life  and  soul  ; — 

From  far  off  age  and  nation 

They  come,  they  joy  to  give 
Their  homage  to  the  Lord  of  all. 

Who  bids  them  breathe  and  live. 

Classic  and  rude  inventions. 

Here,  love  or  might  inspire, 
The  ram's  horn,  with  the  pipe  of  reeds, 

The  ancient  prophet-lyre  ; 
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The  brass,  the  silvern  trumpet, 
Great  tidings  to  make  known  ; 

Frames,  bearing  many  quivering  strings, 
Or  with  one  chord  alone. 

Here,  too,  the  deep-toned  organ, 

The  tambourine,  the  lute, 
The  psalteries  and  the  cymbals, 

The  softly  breathing  flute. 

The  Great  Musician  wills  them 

Some  message  to  proclaim, 
Or  calls  for  notes  of  warning, 

Or  bids  them  praise  His  name. 

'Tis  He  who  forms  and  polishes, 
And  tunes  with  loving  care  ; 

They  shine,  and  yet  His  piercing  eye 
Sees  all  not  perfect  there  ; 

For  here  the  Holy  Finger 

Some  broken  string  has  found, 
•  Or  one  that,  lacking  tension, 
Gives  forth  uncertain  sound. 

Methinks  He  passes  onward 

Some  happier  frame  to  find, 
That  can  vibrate  in  true  response 

To  His  all-loving  Mind. 

I  ponder  still,  and  marvel 

At  patience  so  sublime. 
That  with  His  erring  ones  has  borne 

Through  all  the  depths  of  time. 

Now  reigns  a  low  sweet  harmony, 

Sent  up  from  chosen  strings. 
And  deeper  tones  are  mingling  there, 

And  sounds  of  Seraph  wings. 
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And  now,  a  golden  silence 
Not  each  to  each  unknown, 

While  adoration  rises 
To  greet  His  Ear  alone. 

His  Ear,  whose  thousand  thousands 
Resound  His  Name  on  High, 

'*  God  and  the  Lamb  "  for  evermore, 
In  glorious  minstrelsy. 

And  in  my  dream  I'm  longing, 
God's  chosen  could  combine 

To  show  Earth's  countless  millions 
A  worship  so  divine. 

Ah  !  shall  not  we,  frail  Instruments, 
Bought  with  a  priceless  love, 

One  day,  just  drop  our  mortal  guise 
To  shout  with  Hosts  above  ? 

*  *  * 

It  fades,  'tis  gone,  that  vision  ; 

It  leaves  me  dreaming  still  ; 
And  yet  I  hear  soft  Easter  Bells, 

And  a  night-bird's  morning  trill, 

1890. 
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DISCORD  AND  HARMONY. 

"A  German  traveller,  with  a  very  sensitive  musical  ear, 
on  landing  in  America,  entered  a  place  of  worship,  to  which 
he  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  singing.  Unable  to  con- 
verse, except  in  his  own  tongue,  he  thought  to  unite  in  the 
common  language  of  musical  sounds,  but  the  discordant  notes 
of  some  jarred  on  his  ear,  until  one  pure  voice  gained  the 
lead,  and  the  whole  was  blended  into  harmony." 

— American  Paper. 

'TwAS  from  that  land  of  song,  the  Teuton's  land, 

The  wanderer  came  to  tread  Columbia's  strand, 

A  stranger  to  her  tongue,  his  lonely  breast 

Longed  for  sweet  thoughts  in  melody  exprest. 

Music  he  hears,  and  gladly  enters  where 

All  tongues  may  mingle,  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

God  listens  to  the  heart  :  from  lips  that  know 

No  perfect  cadence,  truest  notes  may  flow 

To  His  all-perfect  ear  ;  while  with  disdain, 

Man's  cultured  sense  rejects  the  faulty  strain. 

The  stranger  enters  as  the  people  raise 

Their  untaught  voices  in  a  psalm  of  praise. 

Alas  !  a  jarring  discord  reigns  around  : 

Fain  would  he  flee,  but  rev'rence  holds  him  bound. 

Suffering,  he  listens,  listening  seems  to  hear 

One  rich,  soft  voice  of  woman,  pure  and  clear  ; 

A  voice  that  gently  swells  and  breathes  alone, 

All  undisturbed  by  each  contending  tone. 

As,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  grimly  laid, 

The  arid  bones  a  dreadful  chaos  made  ; 

As,  at  his  word  bone  leapt  to  bone  again, 

Till  a  great  army  stood  upon  the  plain  ; 

So,  o'er  the  stranger's  now  admiring  soul, 

As  discord  ceased,  angelic  concord  stole. 

The  voice  has  triumphed  ;  ere  the  hymn  be  done, 
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The  scattered  links  of  music,  one  by  one, 
Trip  to  her  golden  chain  ;  so  rolls  along 
In  faultless  harmony  the  sacred  song. 

Dear  Lord  !  Thou  seest  this  human  world  to  be 
A  prey  to  discord  with  itself  and  Thee  ; 
Thou  seest  that  even  saint-like  men  may  find 
No  pure  unbroken  unison  of  mind  ; 
That  hearts  which  here  in  holy  converse  meet. 
Oft  out  of  time  and  tune  together  beat. 
Yet  are  there  humble  souls  Thy  Truth  makes  free, 
Who  live  in  loving  harmony  with  Thee  ; 
And  one  by  one  the  souls  that  lie  around 
Feel  the  sweet  notes  and  catch  the  blissful  sound, 
Till  e'en  from  this  poor  world  a  hymn  may  rise 
To  join  the  glorious  anthems  of  the  skies  ; 
Join  the  great  host  redeemed  by  Christ  alone 
In  that  new  song  they  sing  before  the  Throne. 


GLIMPSES    INTO    CREATION. 

"  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts, 
.  .  .  Tempted  of  the  Devil." 

"And  Angels  ministered  unto  Him." — Mark  i.  13. 

With  demons  and  wild  beasts  !  That  Holy  One 

On  whom  the  Dove  had  'lighted  as  a  crown, 

What  time  He  bowed  His  head  'mid  Jordan's  stream, 

And  Heaven's  own  voice  had   hailed   Him,   "  Son  of 

God." 
The  wild  beast  tracked  His  path  ;  the  desert  drear 
Lay  all  around  Him.     Not  the  Baptist's  fare 
Of  locust  and  wild  honey  was  for  Him. 
Through  forty  clays  He  fasted  and  was  faint. 
Then  came  the  arch-fiend,  armed  with  subtle  snares, 
Three  polished  shafts,  culled  out  of  Holy  Writ, 
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T'  assail  the  sinless  One.     But  foiled,  threefold 
From  that  same  armoury,  and  beaten  back, 
He  fled  before  a  Wisdom  all  divine  ; 
And  angel  wings  brought  ministries  of  love. 
So  Christ  went  forth  to  preach  unto  His  own. 
His  own  received  Him  not. 

No  ravenous  beast, 
No  creature,  wild  or  tame,  had  power  to  hurt 
Him,  their  Creator.     Devils,  winds,  nor  waves, 
Nor  fiercest  storms,  could  harm  that  sacred  head. 
Man  did  the  deed.     Oh  !  sight  for  angels'  tears  ! 
Man,  in  God's  likeness  made,  and  Christ  the  Man  ! 
Man,  when  the  tempter  crept  into  his  heart. 
Men  laid  Him  on  the  altar  of  the  world, 
And  on  that  altar  spilled  His  precious  blood. 
There  laid  He  down  His  life,  and  thence  the  cry, 
"  Father,  forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  " 

And  why  with  savage  beasts  ?  His  pity  sought 
All  things  that  He  had  made.     The  human  sin 
Had  robbed  His  creatures  of  their  innocence. 
No  fault  of  theirs,  that  'neath  man's  iron  rule 
So  many  toil  and  die  or  live  to  bleed. 
Yes,  all  creation's  groans,  they  reach  the  ear 
Of  Him  who  was,  and  is,  Creation's  Lord. 

How  wonderful  the  thought,  how  full  of  joy, 
That  nothing  Christ  disdained,  though  marred  and  lost, 
Of  all  that  He  had  made,  so  fair  and  "  good." 
An  Ass's  foal,  untamed,  must  bear  our  "  King." 
He  cares  for  oxen  as  they  toil  for  man. 
Dogs  'neath  the  board  shall  eat  the  children's  crumbs, 
Or  pitying  soothe  the  sores  of  Lazarus. 
Himself  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  gathers  us. 
His  sheep.  His  lambs  ;  that  Shepherd  of  His  fold. 
Without  "  your  Father  "  not  a  sparrow  falls. 
"  The  ravens  cry,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God  " — 
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Ravens,  God's  angels  once  by  Cherith's  stream. 
All  birds  of  heaven,  "  your  Father  feedeth  them," 
Nor  is  He  deaf  to  their  melodious  praise. 

His  bounty  satisfies  all  living  things, 
Whether  they  roam  the  forest  or  the  sky  ; 
Whether  they  creep  the  earth,  or  hide  themselves 
Beneath  its  dust,  or  in  its  stagnant  pools  ; 
Some,  after  many  days  to  rise  again, 
New  clothed,  u^ith  radiant  beauty,  as  they  flash 
Athwart  glad  sunbeams  in  the  sweet,  still  air. 
On  glistering  gauze,  or  richly  broidered  wing, 
Too  frail  for  human  touch  !  But  no  mean  type 
Of  fadeless  glories  in  the  spirit  land  ! 

Jesus  loved  well  the  garden's  holy  shade. 
How  should  He  walk  abroad  and  not  exclaim 
"  Behold  the  lilies  !  "  See  the  ripening  corn  ! 
Pale  Olives  shelter  Him  ;  His  golden  words 
Tell  of  the  Fig,  the  Vine.     He  takes  the  gifts 
Of  costly  spikenard,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
The  feathered  palm  trees  give  their  boughs  for  Him. 
All  things  of  the  deep  waters  own  His  sway. 
The  fishes  come  at  His  command  ;  while  He 
Stills  the  wild  lake,  and  walks  the  foaming  wave. 
Yea  stars  and  winds  and  all  the  powers  of  Heaven 
Obey  their  Maker's  word,  and  worship  Him. 
Does  He  not  speak  of  pearls  and  treasure  hid  ? 
Pierced  not  His  eye  the  gulfs  and  the  deep  mines, 
Where  lay  the  topaz,  jacinth,  emerald, 
The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  precious  things. 
Reserved  to  pave  and  underlie  the  walls 
Of  that  great  city,  glorious  with  His  light, — 
And  through  whose  gates  unnumbered  tribes  shall  pour  ? 

But  man  redeemed,  restored,  shall  not  the  beasts. 
The  birds,  the  creeping  things,  all  that  have  life. 
Be  also  raised  ;  transported  to  that  use 
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For  which   God   made   them   when    He  called    them 

"good"? 
E'en  here  we  see  the  creatures  man  has  tamed 
Possess  a  mind,  hold  intercourse  with  man, 
Catch  from  his  looks,  his  words,  the  earnest  thought  ; 
Fulfil  his  wishes,  his  approval  seek. 
Do  we  not  see  it  in  th'  impatient  foot, 
The  ear,  the  eye,  the  reasoning,  faithful  love  ? 
Can  this  all  perish,  and  not  live  again 
In  something  nobler,  nearer  man  and  God  ? 
Or  in  some  age  beyond  this  reach  of  time  ; 
Or  gathered  somewhere  in  a  realm  of  light  ; 
Perhaps,  led  up  by  man  ?  Must  they  not  all 
Partake  rejoicing  of  the  crumbs  to  spare 
From  the  great  table  of  humanity  ? 

Aye  !  from  the  feast  of  Heaven,  'mid  trees  and  flowers, 
Perfect  and  deathless  too  ? 

But  thoughts  arise 
Too  deep  for  words,  and  struggling  crowd  the  brain. 
What  of  those  worlds  that  stud  the  midnight  sky  ? 
What  of  each  soul,  from  earth,  that  wings  its  way  ? 
What  of  the  angel  hosts,  that  round  us  wait, 
Unseen,  and  who  themselves  would  gladly  gaze 
Into  Redemption's  mysteries  ?  What  of  those 
Who  fell  from  realms  of  glory  ?  What  of  love 
Rejoicing  against  judgment  ? — "  Secret  things 
Belong  to  God,  the  things  that  are  revealed 
To  us  and  to  our  children."     Even  so  ! 
Yet  did  not  holy  Paul,  to  the  third  heaven 
Caught  up  from  earth,  hear  words  unspeakable  ? 
Learning  in  Paradise  some  secret  thing 
He  might  not  tell  us,  being  mortal  man  ? 

With  saintly  harps,  upon  the  glassy  sea. 
Well  may  we,  too,  sing,  "  Great  and  marvellous 
Thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true, 
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Thou  King  of  th'  Ages.     Who  shall  not  fear  Thee, 

And  glorify  Thy  Name  ?  For  Thou  alone 

Art  holy."     Full  of  mystery,  whence  arise 

These  wonder-clouds,  that  float  above  our  heads  ? 

Whence  come,  as  the  ages  roll,  new  shafts  of  light, 

Piercing  the  hidden  chasms  that  do  lie 

Among  the  hills  of  glory,  vales  of  love. 

Rock-girdled  shores  ;  kindling  the  morning  skies 

Of  that  blest  pasture-land  we  love  to  call 

"  Our  Bible  "  ?  Catch  we  not  beside  its  streams, 

When  all  the  Babel  tongues  of  earth  are  still, 

Echoing  replies,  from  both  th'  eternities, 

Ere  yet  the  world  was,  tones  of  joy  and  peace 

Beyond  all  time,  ecstatic  hymns  of  praise  ? 

But,  hark  !  methinks  I  caught  a  wondrous  note, 

Faint  echo  of  a  mighty  clarion  sound. 

Borne  on  those  healing  waters  ;  breathing  hope 

Toward  all  that  wisdom  made  and  loved  and  lost. 

How  sweet,  how  grand  !  He  will,  He  will  Restore  ! 


"WHEN   I    CONSIDER":     A   MEDITATION   ON 
THE  EIGHTH    PSALM. 

"  When  I  consider,  Lord,  Thy  wondrous  works, 
The  glories  of  Thy  Heavens,  the  Moon,  the  Stars, 
Thy  pleasure  hath  ordained.  Lord,  what  is  man 
That  Thou  shouldst  care  for,  and  shouldst  visit  him? 
He  who  so  talked  with  God,  so  humbly  sang, 
Was  Israel's  prophet.  Pastor,  Bard  and  King  ; 
He  was  that  Shepherd-lad,  on  whose  fair  locks 
Samuel,  obedient,  poured  the  sacred  oil. 
With  Jesse  and  his  kindred  gathered  round. 
The  sacrifice  performed,  the  supper  done, 
The  seer  departed  ;  David  sought  again 
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The  woodland  pasture  of  his  folded  flock. 

It  might  be,  there  in  stillness  of  the  night, 

To  muse  upon  the  marvels  of  the  day. 

The  prophet's  message,  and  the  promised  crown. 

Was  it  not  here  that  he  was  wont  to  pray  ? 

To  meditate  on  things  in  earth  and  heaven  ? 

Was  it  not  here,  he  reasoned,  '  What  is  man  ? ' 

'  These  are  thy  handiwork '  ;  '  Lord,  what  is  man  ? ' 

But  if  young  David  prayed,  he  watched  the  while. 
Once,  when  a  lion  from  the  thicket  stole, 
And  once  a  savage  bear,  he  slew  them  both, 
And  risked  his  life  to  save  his  tender  lambs  ; 
Fit  prelude  to  that  great  victorious  deed. 
With  shepherd's  sling  and  stone,  that  led  his  way 
Through  many  a  thorny  path  to  Israel's  throne. 
His  Shepherd  was  divine,  for  so  he  sang, 
'  The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is,  I  shall  not  want.' 
Scarce  yet,  knew  he,  how  from  his  line  should  spring 
The  great,  Good  Shepherd,  who  must  yield  His  life 
For  His  own  chosen  flock,  and  for  us  all. 

Lo  !    since  that  day  what  wonders  shake  the  world  ; 
Men  have  uprisen,  with  gigantic  powers, 
And  giant  instruments,  have  swept  the  skies, 
And  multiplied  the  stars  a  thousandfold  ; 
Have  weighed  the  planets,  called  up  distant  suns, 
Far  mightier  than  our  own.     What  more  to  find  ? 
A  golden  dust,  stretched  out  beyond  their  ken  ; 
A  galaxy,  perchance,  of  suns  and  spheres  ! 

Veiled  in  thick  darkness  or  intensest  light, 
Where  shall  man  search  out  God  ?     How  understand 
God's  love  for  fallen  man  ?     Yet  David's  cry 
Still  echoes  through  the  age,  *  Lord,  what  is  man  ? ' 
But,  list !     To  us  another  echo  comes, 
A  glad  and  glorious  sound,  '  Lord,  what  is  man  ?  ' 
That  Thou  hast  lived  for  man,  for  man  hast  died  ! 
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A  little  lower  than  the  Angels.     Once, 

E'en  God  Himself  came  down  in  human  form. 

Oh,  matchless  condescension  !     Mighty  love  ! 

Abode  in  this  small  orb,  taught,  wept,  and  prayed, 

And  dying,  rose  to  heaven,  inviting  man 

To  share  His  glorious  state  for  evermore. 

With  holy  Paul,  believing  souls  exclaim, 

*  Then  shall  I  know,  as  also  I  am  known.' 
So  with  our  royal  Shepherd  shall  we  shout, 

*  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  Thy  name, 
How  excellent  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! ' 
Whose  glories  reach  beyond  all  earth  and  heaven." 

CORNELIUS,    THE    CENTURION. 

"  Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days." — ACTS  x.  40. 

"  To  tarry  certain  days,"  why  do  I  see 

'Neath  Gentile  roof  this  mingled  company  ? 

How  meet  they  under  Cassarea's  walls. 

Amid  her  battlements,  her  regal  halls  ? 

Friends,  household,  kindred,  at  an  Angel's  word, 

Cornelius  gathers  round  his  ample  board. 

The  good  centurion's  prayers,  his  bounties  given 

Are  known  above  and  move  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

But  yestermorn  his  pious  servants  sought 

Peter,  himself,  by  threefold  vision  taught  ; 

Six  Jewish  friends  from  Joppa,  too,  are  there, 

Th'  Apostle's  strange  and  venturous  call  to  share. 

Little  could  he  or  they  expectant  know 

What  favours  God  was  willing  to  bestow. 

Here  had  they  met,  God's  word  had  flowed  around, 

While  ears  and  hearts  had  wakened  at  the  sound. 

— And  Heaven's  response  !    what  words  may  fitly  tell 

Of  sacred  flame  that  on  each  listener  fell. 

The  "  Strangers  "  spoke  with  tongues,  all  doubt  is  vain 
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For  Gentiles,  Pentecost  has  come  again  ! 


No  marvel,  after  such  a  glorious  day, 

Cornehus  pressed  his  saintly  guests  to  stay  : 

How  blest  those  few  swift  hours,  those  "  certain  days,"^ 

Of  converse  sweet,  of  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  ; 

Peter,  so  close  beside  his  Lord  had  been. 

Knew  His  loved  words,  His  mighty  acts  had  seen. 

Those  hearts  might  well  respond  to  each  new  thought,. 

As  into  light  some  Gospel  truth  he  brought  : 

Our  Christian  Brotherhood,  all  sins  forgiven  ; 

God's  love  on  earth  as  well  as  love  in  Heaven. 

And,  on  that  listening  band,  we  joy  to  trace 

How  Peter's  words  must  fall  with  truth  and  Grace. 

We  hear  him  tell  of  Jesus'  wondrous  birth. 

Angels  proclaiming  peace  for  Heaven  and  earth. 

How  shepherds,  seeking  out  the  lowly  shed, 

Worshipped  their  Saviour  on  His  manger  bed  ; 

While  Him,  as  King,  the  eastern  sages  sought. 

And  to  His  feet  their  costliest  treasures  brought  ; 

How  Jesus  grew  in  grace  and  power  divine. 

What  heavenly  beauties  in  His  face  would  shine. 

How,  in  the  desert,  ere  His  work  began, 

He  vanquished  that  arch-foe  of  God  and  man. 

Then,  how  Christ  healed  the  lepers,  raised  the  dead  ; 

With  the  scant  loaves  the  hungry  thousands  fed. 

How  anxious  souls  were  taught  of  God  and  Heaven, 

The  lame,  the  blind  restored — and  sins  forgiven. 

How  on  the  Mount,  three  of  His  chosen  band, 

Beheld  their  Lord  in  peerless  Glory  stand. — 

We  envy  Peter's  hearers  !    He  could  tell 

Of  words  and  deeds  and  looks  remembered  well. 

No  tongue  can  speak  them  now,  no  pen  reveal ; 

Only  eternity  can  break  the  seal  ! 

But  Peter  must  recall  that  darkest  hour. 

When  Satan  reigned  awhile,  when  'neath  his  power 
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Sank  one,  called  a  disciple,  one  who  sold 

A  Heavenly  birthright  for  the  lust  of  gold  ! 

Nay  Peter  too  fell,  under  mortal  fears. 

Till  that  one  look  that  melted  him  to  tears. — 

Then  must  he  tell  how  Jesus  came  to  die, 

'Mid  all  the  awful  scenes  of  Calvary. 

How  loving  hands  brought  spice  and  myrrh  to  shed 

A  mingled  perfume  o'er  the  Holy  Dead  ; 

Then  sadly  bore  Him,  thro'  the  evening  gloom, 

Wrapped  in  fine  linen,  to  the  fair,  new  tomb. 

How,  all  the  Sabbath,  many  mourned  and  wept, 

Some,  to  the  cave,  in  early  twilight  crept. 

But  lo  !    an  Angel,  'ere  that  dawn  of  day 

Had  chased  the  darkness,  rolled  the  stone  away. 

Earth,  too,  had  trembled,  awe-struck  they  had  fled. 

Those  Roman  guards,  or  lay  along  as  dead. 

How  Mary  there  first  saw  her  risen  Lord, 

Knew  His  dear  voice  and  at  His  feet  adored  ; 

While  some,  who  loved  Him,  disbelieved  her  word. 

Till  they  beheld  Him  with  the  marks  He  bore. 

And  hailed  Him  Lord  and  God  for  evermore. 

Peter  would  tell  how  forty  days  were  given 

For  wondrous  converse  on  the  things  of  Heaven. 

Himself  restored,  his  Saviour's  erring  child, 

No  longer  by  unworthy  fears  beguiled. 

But,  with  the  great  good  Shepherd's  charge  to  keep 

His  flock  on  earth,  to  feed  His  lambs.  His  sheep. 

How  when  those  blissful  days  were  almost  o'er 

He  sought  His  own  beloved  ones,  yet  once  more 

To  Olivet,  beloved,  their  way  they  bent 

O'er  Kedron's  stream,  conversing  as  they  went. 

They,  hoping  still,  He  was  about  to  shine, 

Their  own,  their  promised  King  of  Juda's  line. 

How,  as  He  blest  them,  they  beheld  Him  rise 

On  chariot  cloud,  that  pierced  the  azure  skies. 
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How  as  they  strained  their  sight  and  gazed  in  vain, 

Angels  proclaimed,  "  So  shall  He  come  again." 

How  they  rejoiced  and  waited  for  the  hour 

Of  promised  blessing  and  celestial  power. 

I  seemed  to  view  Cornelius'  happy  band, 

With  upraised  eyes  in  holy  rapture  stand. 

I  hear  an  echoing  chant  like  song  of  old 

When  Prophet  Harp  th'  ascending  Christ  foretold. 

— Still  it  resounds  from  Heaven's  vast  golden  floors, 

Lift  up,  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 

Triumphant  over  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin, 

Lift  up,  the  King  of  Glory  enters  in  ! 

Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?    Echo  rings, 

The  Lord  of  Hosts,  our  Saviour,  King  of  Kings  ! 

But,  did  the  Roman  Cohort  lose  its  hold 

Of  brave  Cornelius  ?    History  has  not  told. 

Doubtless  this  holy  soldier  must  abide, 

In  constant  service,  at  his  Master's  side  ; 

Both  had  received  an  unction  from  above, 

Both  knew  and  felt  henceforth  that  "  God  is  love." 

Rome's  eagle  vanishes,  her  reign  is  o'er, 

While  Jordan's  dove  abides /or  evermore. 

But  what  of  that  great  city  on  the  sea 
Where  late  we  found  that  blissful  company  ? 
— Proud  Ccesarea  !    from  thy  greatness  thrust, 
Thy  marble  fanes  are  prone,  amid  the  dust 
The  savage  wild  beast  roams,  the  jackal  cries 
Where  once  rose  songs  and  midnight  revelries. 
Yet,  'twas  in  thee,  blest  Peter  first  unfurled 
Christ's  glorious  banner  for  a  heathen  world. 
There,  thro'  an  "  unlearned,"  simple  fisherman, 
New  wonders  of  extended  grace  began. 
Thy  Good  Centurion  too  embalms  that  name 
Where   Gentile  lips  erst  spoke  the  Word  touched  by 
celestial  flame. 

Dec,  1893. 
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RICH    AND    POOR. 

SKETCHES   FROM   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  thought  one, 

Are  mine.     I  shall  enjoy  my  youth,  my  health. 

My  friends,  and  my  abundance  ;  will  make  merry, 

Fill  my  new  barns,  and  store  away  my  fruits, 

And  live  at  ease.     But  his  Creator  said, 

"  Thou  fool !     This  night  thy  soul  "—thy  naked  soul— 

"  I  shall  require."     Whose,  then,  shall  these  things  be  ? 

Behold  another  rich  man.     He  was  clad 

"  In  purple  and  fine  Hnen."     Where  he  dwelt 

Luxurious  splendour  reigned.     His  goodly  walls 

Re-echoed  strains  of  mirth  and  melody. 

While  sumptuous  fare  was  brought  him  every  day  ; 

Nor  lacked  he  ought  of  mortal  man's  desire. 

But  "  God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts."     Perchance 

He  lived  not  quite  forgetful  of  God's  poor. 

Since  even  at  his  gate  lay  Lazarus, 

Pining,  while  wishful  of  the  great  man's  crumbs  ; 

Waiting  not  vainly,  for  his  miseries 

The  very  dogs  reUeved.     But  Lazarus 

Was  rich  toward  God  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died, 

(They  both  were  sons  of  Abra'am)  this  poor  man. 

Borne  up  of  angels,  at  the  feast  above 

Reclined  on  Abra'am's  bosom  ;  while  the  other. 

Buried  with  pomp,  in  anguish  raised  his  eyes. 

A  young  man  running,  to  the  Saviour  came — 

A  Ruler  ;  kneeling  he  saluted  Him — 

''Good  Master."     What  good  deed  must  I  perform 

That  I  may  gain  Eternal  Life  ?     The  Law 

I  have  observed,  and  from  my  youth  have  kept 

All  the  commandments,  and  what  lack  I  yet  ? 
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Jesus  said,  loving  him,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast, 

And  feed  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  Me  ; 

Be  Heaven  thy  treasure-house."     He  went  his  way  ; 

We  only  know  he  sorrowed.     He  was  rich. 

'Twas  once  by  Jericho  th'  admiring  crowd 
On  the  Great  Healer  pressed.     A  startling  cry 
Rose  o'er  the  tumult  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
"  Mercy,  thou  Son  of  David  ! "     Helpless,  blind, 
Sat  Bartimaeus,  by  the  highway  side, 
And  some  rebuked,  and  bade  him  hold  his  peace. 
*'  Thou  Son  of  David  " — louder  still  his  cry  ; 
Till  voices  answered,  "Rise  He  calleth  thee." 
From  Him,  the  all-compassionate,  went  forth 
The  word  of  power.     And  through  the  city  gates 
The  man,  made  whole,  and  all  that  joyful  throng. 
As  on  they  went,  God's  power  and  glory  sang. 

A  man  of  Jericho,  whose  ear  had  caught 

The  fame  of  Jesus,  fain  would  see  His  face  ;• 

He,  small  of  stature,  nimbly  ran  ahead, 

And  climbed  a  sycamore.     Beneath  that  tree 

The  Master  paused,  and  raised  His  kindly  voice  : 

"  Come  down  Zacchaeus  ;  I  must  be  thy  guest." 

Filled  with  great  joy,  repenting  for  the  past, 

*'  I  to  the  poor,"  he  cried  "  give  half  my  wealth. 

And  four-fold  back  to  such  my  greed  hath  wronged." 

As  he  received  his  Lord,  so  to  his  house 

That  day  salvation,  blessing,  honour  came. 

Jesus  sat  near  His  Temple's  treasury. 
And  lifting  up  His  eyes.  He  thence  beheld 
Rich  men  cast  much  into  the  sacred  chest. 
But  a  poor  widow  came,  and  she  dropped  in 
Two  little  coins.     He,  who  knew  all  hearts. 
Declared  her  gift  worth  more  than  all  the  rest. 
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Women  there  were,  who  came  from  Gahlee, 

Women  of  substance,  whose  beHeving  hearts 

Clave  to  the  Lord  of  Life,  and  followed  Him, 

And  ministered  to  Him  with  love  and  joy  ; 

Susanna  and  Joanna,  Chuza's.wife  ; 

The  Marys,  and  Salome,  noble  names. 

And  with  them  others,  whose  good  deeds,  whose  names. 

Are  writ  with  theirs  in  God's  great  Book  of  Life. 

There  was  an  honourable  man,  a  Jew, 

Joseph,  a  councillor.     He,  too,  was  rich. 

He  had  a  garden  near  Gethsemane  ; 

There,  in  a  rock  had  built  himself  a  tomb. 

Perhaps  that  so  his  name  might  long  endure  ; 

(So  has  it  been,  but  not  as  then  he  thought). 

This  great  man  loved  a  Man  among  the  poor, 

A  Man  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Whose  followers,  too,  were  poor,  and  when  He  taught 

It  was  the  poor  who  listened,  but  the  proud, 

The  scribes,  the  governors,  derided  Him 

Whom  all  the  angels  worshipped.     Serving-men, 

And  maidens  even,  caught  the  general  scorn 

That  urged  the  Judgment  Seat.     And  soldiers  wove 

The  thorny  crown  that  mocked  His  kingly  brow, 

"  So  marred  "  by  grief  and  cruel  agony. 

Nay,  His  the  curse  of  public  infamy. 

In  yielding  up  His  life  upon  a  cross, 

To  bear  the  burdens  of  a  world  of  sin. 

It  was  in  such  dread  hour,  the  just  rich  man 

Who  loved,  and  yet  till  now  had  only  been 

The  secret  follower  of  his  Holy  Friend, 

Came  boldly  to  the  front  ;  of  Pilate  craved 

The  lifeless  body,  wrapped  it  tenderly, 

As  from  the  cross  he  claimed  it.     Then,  too,  came 

A  noted  teacher  ;  he  whose  footsteps  stole, 
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To  hear  true  wisdom,  once  at  dead  of  night — 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  ;  these  two  brought 
Much  weight  of  spices  (so  the  Jews  embalm), 
With  fair  white  hnen,  aloes,  and  sweet  myrrh, 
Pure  gifts  to  enfold  the  infinitely  pure. 
To  the  dark  grave  their  sacred  burden  borne 
(That  sepulchre  where  no  man  yet  had  lain), 
What  more  remained  for  grief  or  love  to  do, 
Than  roll  the  mighty  stone  and  leave  Him  there  ? 

A  "  little  while,"  great  sorrow  filled  the  hearts 
Of  those  who,  wondering,  wept  beside  the  tomb. 
"A  little  while,"  that  martyred  Friend  Divine, 
Whom  the  grave  could  not  hold,  rose  ere  the  dawn, 
And  took  His  seat  on  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 

We  know  not  where  the  Arimathaean's  bones 
Might  rest  at  last,  nor  think  we  that  he  cared. 
Sure  that  the  trump  of  God  shall  one  day  sound 
To  wake  His  sleepers,  or  in  earth  or  sea. 

Methinks  I  see  all  saints,  earth's  rich  and  poor, 
Heirs  with  the  Christ,  walking  in  converse  blest 
God's  new  Jerusalem,  their  home  of  joy. 
In  robes  of  dazzhng  white  o'er  golden  streets 
Of  crystal  pureness  ;  walking  even  with  Him 
Who  once  trod  earth,  and  gave  His  life  for  them, 
"  Poor  for  their  sakes,"  now,  their  Immortal  King. 
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BABEL   AND   PENTECOST. 

AN    EPIGRAM. 

On  Shinar's  plain,  when  rebel  hosts  had  striven 
To  raise  a  mighty  pile  from  earth  to  heaven, 
God,  sending  diverse  tongues,  confusion  wrought  ; 
And  all  their  work  and  wisdom  came  to  nought. 

Ages  rolled  on,  till,  when  His  love  bestowed 
Those  fiery  tongues  that  on  the  Apostles  glowed, 
God  saw,  well  pleased,  a  living  temple  rise. 
Planted  on  earth,  and  glistening  'mid  the  skies. 

As  wrath  divine,  on  erring  Babel  hurled, 
Scattered  a  race  to  people  all  the  world  ; 
So  Pentecostal  tongues,  with  grace  replete, 
Gathered  all  nations  to  a  Saviour's  feet. 


AN    EPIGRAM. 

"  Come,  buy  and  eat     .     .     .     without  money  and  without 
price."— Isaiah  Iv.  i. 

Like  the  ten  patriarchs  of  old,  I  went 

With  money  to  buy  bread  ; 

Like  them  returning,  in  my  sack,  outspread, 

I  found  it  still  unspent. 

With  Bread  of  Life  beside. 

Sad  were  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  afraid 

Lest  evil  should  betide  ; 

But  I  was  glad  ;  how  should  I  be  dismayed, 

Who  nought  possessed,  save  what  my  Lord  supplied  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 
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"IN   THE   COOL   OF   THE  DAY." 

AN   ODE. 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  day,"  when  man's  easy  work  was 
ended, 

When  he  rested  and  rejoiced  in  the  Paradise  he  tended, 

When  the  planter,  the  Creator,  to  His  Eden  pure  des- 
cended, 

No  voice  His  coming  heralded,  no  zephyr  round  their 
way, 

Breathing  "  Adam  !  where  art  thou  ?  " 
For  the  two,  how  blest,  how  fair  ! 
Walked  with  their  Maker  there, 
'Neath  many  a  blushing  bough. 
With  open  fearless  brow, 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  day." 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  day,"  when  their  sin  the  world  had 

blighted, 
When  the   Lord  God  sought  again  the  spot  where  He 

delighted, 
Then  He  called  ;  for  He  knew  that  His  holy  step  was 

slighted  ; 
Then,   for  grief  and  shame,  they  hid  them,  for  they 

heard  Him  say, 

"  Where  art  thou  ?  " 
Sad  ages  onward  roll. 
And  many  a  captive  soul. 
From  Adam  until  now, 
Has  trembled  at  that  word,  "  Where  art  thou  ? " 
**  In  the  cool  of  the  day." 
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"  In  the  cool  of  the  day  "  came  on  earth  her  choicest 

treasure, 
God    giving   to    a   child   of    man    His   Spirit   without 

measure, 
And  calling  Him,  His  Son  beloved,  in  Whom  is  all  His 

pleasure. 
Lo  !  at  that  blessed  coming,  the  curse  hath  fled  away ; 

Foiled  in  the  fight, 
Behold  the  tempter  slain. 
See  His  Victor's  mortal  pain, 
The  triumph  of  His  might, 
Bringing  endless  life  to  light, 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  day." 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  day,"  oh  how  sweet  the  sacred 

story  ; 
With    this  greater  Adam  comes  again,  a  Paradise  of 

glory- 
In  it  no  serpent  e'er  shall  hide  his  glistening  coil,  and 

hoary. 
And  "  Adam  where  art  thou  ? "  no  voice  of  God  shall 
say, 

Nor  step  affright ; 
For  His  children,  ever  blest. 
Shall  by  their  Saviour  rest. 
Or  with  Him  walk  in  white, 
Where  is  neither  sun  nor  night, 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  day." 
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THE    BLIND   AND   THE    LAME. 

See  2  Sam.  v.  6-8,  and  Matt.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  David, 

When  his  sword  and  spear  were  bright, 
When  the  Lord  Almighty  was  his  shield, 

And  prospered  every  fight. 
When  with  meek  and  holy  fervour 

The  sacred  courts  he  trod, 
Then  to  Jebus'  mighty  fortress, 

As  Zion's  King  he  came  ; 
And  found  his  subtle  foes  had  mann'd 

It's  walls  with  blind  and  lame. 
These  blind  and  maimed  revolters 

Were  but  hated  in  his  eyes, 
And  valiant  Joab  smote  them  down, 

To  gain  the  offered  prize. — 
So  David's  Kingdom  flourished, 

For  his  God  had  made  him  strong, 
And  oft  a  humble  prayer  he  raised. 

And  oft  a  Victor's  song. 

»  *  »  # 

But  years  of  sin  and  sorrow, 

O'er  Juda's  land  had  flown, 
And  still  was  heard  a  Prophet's  word. 

Of  One  on  David's  throne — 
He  comes  !  behold  on  Zion, 

A  form  divinely  fair. 
He  hath  no  spear,  or  burnished  sword, 

And  yet,  a  King  is  there  ; 
I  see  Him  in  the  Temple, 

"Great  David's  greater  son  "  ; 
The  blind  and  lame  flock  round  His  path. 

He  heals  them  every  one  ; 
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His  tones  breathed  love  and  tenderness, 

The  poor,  His  Gospel  hear. 
He  came  to  bind  the  broken  heart, 

The  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
He  came  to  loose  the  captive, 

The  healing  balm  to  pour. 
To  stretch  His  sceptre  o'er  the  earth 

And  reign  for  evermore. 
O  blessed  Gospel  day, 

Where  conquest  yields  new  life, 
Where  Love's  benignant  dew  distils 

In  place  of  wrath  and  strife  ; 
Where  in  Messiah's  temple. 

Whose  gates  are  open  still, 
'Tis  ours  to  crave,  and  His  to  save. 

As  erst,  on  Zion's  Hill. 
O  blessed  dispensation, 

O  wondrous  Gospel  day  ! 
Let  us  not  glory  in  thy  beam, 

Yet  turn  our  hearts  away. 


ARMENIA  AND   THE   STORM   ON   GALILEE. 

Saviour  !  Thou  Thy  watch  did'st  keep. 

Though  Thine  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 

Though  the  waves  the  vessel  tossed. 

With  its  toilers  all  but  lost. 

These  with  wonder  Thou  did'st  thrill. 

By  Thy  mandate,  "  Peace  be  still  "  ; 

How  we  long  that  word  to  hear, 

For  a  nation  toss'd  with  fear. 

Oh  !  that  from  Thy  throne  above 

We  might  catch  the  voice  of  love  ! 

Waves  of  sorrow  o'er  her  roll, 
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Pangs  of  body  and  of  soul, 
Horrors  dark  and  mortal  strife, 
Rather  choosing  death  than  hfe. 
Blessed  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  ! 
Thou  hast  heard  each  toiler's  call. 
Saviour,  on  Thy  children  shine. 
Winds  and  waves  and  hearts  are  Thine. 
Wilt  Thou  not,  then,  set  her  free, 
With  the  word  on  Galilee  ? 
And  the  world  with  wonder  thrill, 
As  we  hear  Thy  "  Peace  be  still  "  ? 


October,  1896. 


A    LULLABY    ON    THE    SEA. 

FROM    THE   GERMAN. 

Sleep,  my  boy  !   while  round  us  wide, 
Madly  heaves  the  troubled  tide  ; 
Dream  not  of  these  dangers  dark, 
Ready  to  o'erwhelm  our  bark. 

Hush  !    oh,  hush  !   ye  angry  deeps  ! 
See  how  soft  my  baby  sleeps. 
Ha,  how  waves  contending  dash  ! 
Slumber  on,  nor  heed  the  crash. 

Sleep,  my  boy,  till  ocean's  breast 
Like  thine  own  is  rocked  to  rest  ; 
Till  the  glorious  beams  of  day 
Laugh  once  more  around  our  way. 

Sleep,  good  night,  thou  know'st  not  why, 
Weeps  thy  mother's  wakeful  eye  ; 
Oh,  how  sweet  his  peace  must  be. 
Who  in  storms  can  rest  like  thee. 
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ON  THE  MYSTERIOUS  FOOTPRINTS  SEEN  IN 

SOUTH    DEVON,   TOWARDS  THE   CLOSE 

OF  THE   WINTER,    1855. 

Winter,  as  hath  been  known  of  yore, 

Light  sceptre  sways  on  Devon's  shore, 

So  light,  that  those  who  ill  can  bear 

Our  changeful  skies,  live  safely  there  ; 

While  'neath  it  flowers  and  myrtles  thrive. 

— Not  so  in  Eighteen  Fifty-five  ; 

Then,  neither  Totnes  nor  Torquay 

Were  from  her  icy  rigours  free  ; 

And  when  at  length  the  sun's  glad  beam 

Unlocked  the  earth,  unbound  the  stream, 

Scarce  had  the  South  wind  swept  the  sky, 

Scarce  the  green  earth  rejoiced  the  eye, 

When  rose  one  morn  the  rustic  swain 

To  find  the  world  grown  white  again. 

Not  much  the  wonder  this,  but  lo  ! 

A  track  mysterious  studs  the  snow. 

Behold  !  a  donkey's  hoofs  are  traced. 

But  each  before  the  last  so  placed 

That,  strange  to  say,  'tis  clearly  shown 

The  creature  had  two  feet  alone. 

Which,  spite  of  walls,  through  court  and  lawn 

Trod  where  no  donkey  could  have  gone. 

Short  were  the  steps,  sharp  cut,  as  tho' 

Hot  iron  had  impressed  the  snow. 

Day  wore  apace,  the  marvel  grew. 

While  wondering  crowds  came  forth  to  view. 

They  measured  out  the  track,  and  found 

That  through  nine  parishes  it  wound. 

E'en  the  salt  stream,  where  two  miles  wide, 

Saw  the  same  prints  on  either  side. 
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Through  fields  it  passed,  o'er  sheds  and  stiles, 

That  tortuous  chain,  one  hundred  miles. 

What  mortal  foot,  what  mortal  speed, 

Could  in  one  night  have  done  the  deed  ? 

Some  wished  they  had  been  out  last  night 

To  see  the  visitant  alight. 

"  Oh  !  to  have  been  here  with  my  gun 

To  pick  him  off  that  roof,"  said  one. 

Others  were  sure  they  should  have  died 

If  they  the  dreadful  thing  had  spied. 

A  few,  before  the  sun  effaced 

The  marks  thus  wonderfully  placed, 

A  careful  drawing  of  them  made, 

That  learned  men  might  lend  their  aid. 

All,  perhaps,  felt  some  secret  fear 

Lest  Satan's  foot  had  trod  so  near. 

The  public  papers  spread  the  news. 

Sketches  went  forth  like  donkey's  shoes  : 

While  from  one  pulpit  'twas  averred 

The  prints  were  footsteps  of  a  bird  ! 

The  story,  while  it  sped  apace, 

Gathered  new  marvels  in  the  race. 

And  when  the  snow  next  strewed  the  ground 

In  other  places  tracks  were  found  ; 

While  many  talked  of  how  they  saw 

Unwonted  steps  before  the  thaw. 

So,  when  Professor  Owen  said 

Some  Badger's  foot  the  print  had  made. 

Which  first  beneath  South  Devon's  skies 

Had  puzzled  simple  men  and  wise. 

The  vulgar  scorned  such  learned  care, 

'Twas  plain  enough  who  had  been  there, 

And  somebody,  it  now  appears, 

"  Has  seen  him,  and  he  had  long  ears  ! " 

But  spite  of  this,  a  few,  who  found 
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These  after  footsteps  on  the  ground, 
Pronounced  that  all  the  marks  they  saw 
Were  printed  by  an  Otter's  paw. 

Badgers  and  Otters  !    free  to  dwell 
In  reedy  bank,  or  woody  dell, 
Assert  your  dignity,  your  right 
To  take  your  lonely  walks  at  night  ; 
And  when  your  broad  flat  feet  shall  go, 
A  few  short  miles  through  drifted  snow, 
To  find  in  yard,  in  roost,  or  stye. 
The  food  your  usual  haunts  deny, 
No  more  with  terror  strike  mankind, 
No  more  of  evil  things  remind, 
But  of  the  many  pages  spread 
In  nature's  book  we  have  not  read, 
And  how  before  true  learning's  ray 
Dark  superstition  shrinks  away. 
Could  it  our  deadliest  foe  content 
To  do  no  mischief  where  he  went  ? 
And  merely  play  a  conjurer's  part 
Outside  the  door,  outside  the  heart  ? 
Strange  !    that  we  feel  so  little  fear 
When  Satan  whispers  in  our  ear, 
Yet  shudder  if  we  do  but  know 
That  steps  mysterious  print  the  snow. 

April,  1855. 


THE   STAR   AND   THE   SKY-ROCKET. 

A    FABLE. 

It  was  a  summer's  eve,  and  one  pale  star 
Sat  glimmering  in  the  blue  expanse  afar  : 
A  point  of  light  it  seemed,  which  yet  had  shone 
Through  countless  generations,  come  and  gone. 
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So  distant  and  so  vast,  and  earth  so  small 
That  o'er  its  realm  no  ray  of  hers  could  fall ; 
And,  when  amid  its  kindred  orbs  it  sang. 
In  vain  for  earth,  the  mighty  music  rang. 
It  may  be  that  ere  earth  and  sun  vi^ere  made, 
That  twinkling  orb  Almighty  skill  displayed. 
Perchance,  when  earth  and  sun  shall  sink  in  night. 
That  star  shall  shine  with  undiminished  light. 

So  did  I  muse,  when  lo  !  a  shaft  of  fire 
Sprang  from  the  earth,  and  would  to  heaven  aspire. 
Straight  toward  the  star  it  rose,  whose  gentler  beam 
Was  soon  extinguished  in  the  glowing  stream. 
"Mean  spark  1 "  the  rocket  cried,  "  thy  feeble  ray 
Before  my  splendour  faints  and  fades  away. 
I  wonder,  with  thy  little  stock  of  light. 
Thou  should'st  attempt  to  ornament  the  night  !  " 
The  rocket  paused,  a  dull  explosive  sound 
Startled  the  air,  and  woke  the  echoes  round. 
I  looked — 'twas  gone,  dissolved  as  by  a  spell. 
Soft,  from  its  height,  a  shower  of  brightness  fell. 
Stars  of  a  moment,  purple,  gold,  and  green  ; 
Then  vanished  all,  as  tho'  they  ne'er  had  been. 

But  there,  upon  its  ancient  throne  afar, 
Still  calmly  shone  the  pale,  mysterious  star. 
To  it,  the  rocket's  beam  and  vaunt  of  pride. 
Alike  unnoticed,  upward  rose  and  died. — 
So,  boastful  heroes  mount,  and  shine,  and  fall. 
So,  little  things  seem  great,  and  great  things  small 
To  our  dull  senses  ;  so  the  truly  great 
Heed  not  vulgarity's  contempt  or  hate. 
So,  earth-born  beams  dissolve  into  the  night  ; 
While  those  of  heaven  possess  enduring  light. 

1859- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  TEWIN. 

INSCRIBED      TO      MY      BROTHER      EDWARD     MANSER,     OF 
TEWIN      MILL,       1850. 

How  bright  was  thy  smile  thou  dear  Valley  of  Tewin, 
The  day  when  I  saw  my  loved  Lucy  a  bride. 

Thy  lap  with  sweet  roses,  her  pathway  was  strewing, 
Thy  Mimram  reflected  her  charms  in  its  tide. 

How  fair  were  thy  meadows  in  sunshine  all  glowing. 
How  cool  and  refreshing  the  deep  woody  shade, 

How  pleasant  thy  music  of  streams  ever  flowing. 

How  lovely  yon  pathway,  that  winds  through  the  glade. 

Ah  !  never  again,  may  ye  greet  such  a  morning. 
Ye  gentle  cascades,  of  my  once  cherished  home, 

For   troops   of   gay    Nymphs   were   your  green  banks 
adorning. 
Their  robes  and  their  kerchiefs  as  fair  as  your  foam. 

And  though  not  unmkigled  the  bliss  of  those  hours. 
Though  sorrow  to  some  of  that  throng  had  been  near, 

'Twas  a  dew,  that  but  added  a  charm  to  bright  flowers, 
To  chasten  the  joy  beam,  that  shines  through  a  tear. 

But  sweetest  of  vales,  not  alone  in  thy  gladness. 
Thy  slopes  and  thy  woodlands,  are  dear  to  my  heart, 

Our  converse  has  been  too,  in  moments  of  sadness, 
And  winters  and  storms,  could  not  rend  us  apart. 

I  have  waked  when  the  tempest  has  raged  round  our 

dwelling, 

When  rude  winds  had  rocked  me  at  night  in  my  bed  ; 

I  have  waked  when  the  night  bird  her  tale  has  been 

telling, 

When  the  moon  on  my  curtains  her  pale  light  has  shed. 
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And  oh  !  I  have  waked  with  the  summer  sun  gleaming, 
The  bright  waters  flashed  on  my  casement  his  ray, 

While  around  me    a  thousand  sweet  joy  notes  were 
streaming, 
From  throats  that  were  hymning  the  new  risen  day. 

The  snow  did  not  fright  me  thy  pathways  from  treading, 
Dear  Vale,  nor  the  fervour  which  midday  hath  cast ; 

I   have   watched   the   rich   autumn   thy    boughs  over- 
spreading, 
And  seen  the  seer  leaf  flutter  down,  as  I  passed. 

How  oft  beneath  holly  and  beech  have  I  wandered. 
To  cull  the  sweet  violets,  purple  and  white, 

I     know    where     the     treasures     of     springtime    are 
squandered, 
And  fill  the  soft  breezes  around  with  delight. 

The  bridge  o'er  thy  stream,  where  the  proud  swans  are 
sailing, 

The  steep  grassy  slope  with  the  firs  overgrown. 
The  bank  where  the  kingfisher  darts  from  the  railing. 

All  tell  of  loved  voices,  or  musings  alone. 

Nor  less  the  grand  oak  in  its  noble  dimensions, 
That  pride  of  the  park  which  no  rival  hath  seen, 

The  neat  little  village  of  humble  pretensions, 

The  tomb  in  the  church-yard,  the  school  on  the  green. 

And  now,  tho'  no  longer  my  place  of  abiding, 
Though  only  at  seasons  thy  features  I  see, 

I  love  to  look  back,  as  life  onward  is  gliding, 
And  offer  a  tribute,  dear  Tewin,  to  thee. 

Yet  not  in  repining,  the  sphere  of  our  duty 

Is  that  in  which  peace  and  contentment  are  found, 

And  the  home  that  has  fewest  enchantments  of  beauty 
Is  happy  and  blest  if  those  jewels  abound. 
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My  chiefest  regret  is,  for  one  who  has  near  him 
No  sister  to  tend  now,  or  brighten  his  path, 

With  only  his  faithful  domestic  to  cheer  him, 

And  Cora  and  Pet,  the  mute  friends  of  his  hearth. 

Thou  dear  sunny  hearth,  that  hast  welcomed  me  ever^ 
Thou  still  keepest  for  me  thy  smile  as  of  yore, 

The  links  thou  hast  woven  no  change  can  dissever  ; 
New  blessings  light  on  thee,  and  peace  evermore. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  OVEN. 

A    REAL   INCIDENT. 

Few  cats,  than  Pet,  were  more  caress'd. 
More  grace  of  form  could  show  ; 

Her  coat  was  tortoise-shell,  her  breast 
And  paws  were  white  as  snow. 

Pet  chiefly  spent  her  hours  in  sleep. 

Secure  of  dainty  fare. 
But  much  she  loved  to  pry  and  peep 

And  creep  in  everywhere. 

Indulgence  marked  the  favourite's  path, 
Save  that  when  day  was  past, 

Mary  would  scare  her  from  the  hearth, 
To  brave  the  midnight  blast. 

Nor  this  much  hardship  can  suppose, 
Since  in  a  neighbouring  shed. 

An  oven's  smooth  round  top  arose, 
And  there  she  found  a  bed. 

Here  safely  housed  it  might  betide, 
Her  musings  would  begin — 

"  If  thus  the  oven  feels  outside. 
How  rare  the  warmth  within  ! 
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"  To  guard  it,  Mary  seems  inclined  ; 

I  see  no  reason  why, 
So  if  the  happy  chance  I  find, 

I'll  just  jump  in  and  try." 

'Tis  baking  day,  Pet  lurks  about  ; 

The  dough  is  set  to  rise  ; 
The  faggot  from  the  stack  brought  out 

She  views  with  eager  eyes. 

Mary,  the  oven  door  wide  flings, 

The  wood  within  it  lays  ; 
She  goes,  returns,  a  light  she  brings. 

To  set  it  in  a  blaze. 

The  flame  begins  to  spread  and  rise, 
The  bush  to  crack  and  fret. 

When  to  her  horror  and  surprise, 
Forth  leaps  the  frightened  Pet. 

Well  pleased  to  quit  her  glowing  bed, 
Puss  reached  the  wash-house  floor, 

With  resolution  in  her  head, 
To  tempt  the  oven  no  more. 

Our  story  ended,  let  us  try 
What  moral  truth  it  brings. 

We  see  it  is  unwise  to  pry 
Into  forbidden  things. 

Contentment  is  a  solid  gain, 
That  makes  the  poorest  blest ; 

Nor  what  is  hardest  to  obtain 
Is  always  found  the  best. 


Tewin  Mill,  1848. 
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AN  ADVENTURE   WITH   A   LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

A   REAL    INCIDENT. 

Solus  at  dinner,  was  my  seat, 

Nor  of  evil  was  I  dreaming, 
My  servant  had  withdrawn  the  meat, 

And  left  a  dumpling  steaming. 

Then  back  she  came  with  rueful  face, 

The  joint,  it  had  departed, 
And  vainly  had  she  sought  to  trace 

Which  way  the  leg  had  started. 

Spot  doubtless  was  the  thief  ;  he  kept 

No  conscience  worth  a  button  ; 
Her  back  once  turned,  indoors  he  crept, 

And  carried  off  the  mutton. 

Forth  rushed  I,  knowing  that  my  pace 
Would  prove,  than  Mary's,  faster  ; 

But  not  a  person  in  the  place 
Had  heard  of  our  disaster. 

Swift  to  the  kennel,  then  I  hied. 

Of  our  too  guilty  guarder  ; 
And  there,  oh  dismal  sight,  I  spied 

Our  meat  within  his  larder. 

Out  bundled  Spot,  the  leg  was  won  : 

We  to  the  house  retreated, 
When  lo  !  black  puss,  her  meal  begun, 

Was  at  our  parsnips  seated. 

I  scared  her,  nor  did  Mary  fail 

To  peel  the  joint  much  thinner  ; 
But  what  with  Spot,  and  black  Bob-tail 

She  nearly  lost  her  dinner. 
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When  to  my  dumpling  I  returned, 

My  musings  made  me  titter, 
Then  into  this  strange  rhyme  they  turned, 

For  lack  of  subject  fitter. 

Henceforth  when  Spot  may  roam  the  yard, 
Our  doors  we  shall  be  heeding, 

A  shame  it  were  in  times  so  hard 
For  dogs  to  have  such  feeding. 


Tewin  Mill,  1848. 


LINES   ON   "SNOW,"   THE  WHITE   KITTEN. 

THE   GIFT   OF   SARAH    STICKNEY  ELLIS   TO    EMILY  MANSER. 

Hail  to  the  fairy  kitten 

That  decks  Emilia's  home  ; 
With  silken  fur  and  feathery  tail  ; 

White  as  a  wreath  of  foam. 

I  love  the  fair  white  kitten, 

So  gentle  and  so  fleet. 
For  when  I  take  my  morning  walk 

He  gambols  round  my  feet. 

And  marvels  why  beneath  his  paw 

My  shadow  will  not  stay  : 
Too  like  us,  better,  nobler  things 

Who  yet  with  shadows  play. 

And  we  love  the  "  Shah  of  Persia," 

(Forgive  the  sportive  name). 
For  that  wise  and  graceful  lady's  sake 

From  whose  fair  bowers  he  came. 
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Emilia  gives  him  sweetest  names 
That  shall  his  beauty  show  ; 

Her  loveliest  and  her  Koh-i-noor, 
Jewel,  pet  lamb,  and  Snow. 

What  if  he  sometimes  rudely  make 
Her  hand  his  tooth  to  feel  ? 

What  if  he  tear  her  muslin  robe, 
Or  chase  her  cotton  reel  ? 

Whate'er  his  graceful  mischief  do 

Her  love  is  always  sure. 
He's  still  the  darling  of  her  heart, 

Her  peerless  "  Koh-i-noor." 

When  playing  'mid  the  dusty  boughs 

His  fur  forgets  its  hue, 
His  coat  she'll  lave  beneath  the  wave 

To  keep  his  titles  true. 

I  love  Emilia's  favourite, 

For  when  she's  weak  and  worn. 
If  Snow  reposes  in  her  arms, 

The  weary  thought  is  gone. 

Then  hail !  the  snowy  Persian, 
Long  may  his  life  endure. 

Long  wave  aloft  his  feath'ry  tail. 
The  matchless  Koh-i-noor. 


I 


Hertford,  June,  1855. 
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ELEGY  TO   "IMLAC,"   THE   SPANIEL    PUPPY. 

INSCRIBED   TO    ELIZABETH    SARAH    MANSER, 
OF    HODDESDON   MILL. 

Pet  Imlac  !     Happy  has  thy  short  life  been, 
Save  in  those  few  sad  days  that  closed  its  scene. 
Ah  !  why  did  death  with  ruthless  hand  delight 
Such  symmetry,  such  promise  fair  to  blight  ? 
So  sleek,  so  swift,  so  full  of  sportive  play. 
We  fondly  thought  thy  hour  should  long  delay. 
I  seem  to  view  thee  as  thou  sat'st  of  late. 
When  glimpse  of  hat  or  shawl  has  bid  thee  wait. 
At  sill  of  garden  door,  half  bold,  half  coy  ; 
Each  quivering  limb  instinct  with  life  and  joy. 
Thy  jet  black  coat  with  silken  curls  o'er  laid, 
On  throat  and  breast  a  snowy  frill  displayed, 
The  lifted  ear,  the  head  just  turned  awry, 
Th'  impatient  paw,  the  sparkling,  speaking  eye. 
And  now,  thy  little  pattering  feet,  I  hear, 
Haste  thro'  the  hall  at  sound  of  cherup  clear. 
But  ah  !  no  more,  when  in  the  fields  we  stray, 
Thy  dusky  form  shall  gaily  lead  the  way. 
Hide  mid  the  herbage,  or  with  faultless  grace. 
Dash  forth,  the  bright  winged  butterfly  to  chase. 
No  more  shalt  thou,  when  some  repast  draws  near, 
With  wagging  tail  down  kitchen  area  peer. 
Nor  sit  erect,  sweet  cake  or  grape  to  win, 
Content  with  scanty  crumb  or  purple  skin. 
No  more  the  glove,  the  cane,  with  footsteps  fleet, 
Thou'lt  bring,  proud  errand,  to  thy  master's  feet. 
Nor  scamper  o'er  the  lawn,  nor  snatch  with  glee 
The  falling  fruit  beneath  the  mulberry  tree  ! 
Fondled  by  gentle  hands,  each  passing  day  ; 
The  stranger  too,  caress'd  thee  by  the  way. 
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E'en  when  'twas  meet  the  chiding  hand  to  raise, 
Thy  wayward  deeds  were  treasured  in  thy  praise. 

One  httle  playmate,  when  the  flowers  were  bright, 
Was  wont  to  greet  thee  with  untold  delight. 
Oft  hast  thou  frolick'd  with  that  gleeful  child 
Till  your  young  voices  mounted  shrill  and  wild. 
The  garden  now  has  lost  its  blossoms  fair, 
And  beauteous  Imlac  sports  no  longer  there. 
Ah  !  when  thy  playmate  my  sad  tale  shall  hear, 
Methinks  she'll  drop  for  thee  the  pearly  tear. 
I'll  seek  with  her  the  tablet  'neath  the  vine, 
Which  tells  her  favourite's  reUcs  there  recline. 
To  her  I'll  dedicate  my  plaintive  lay, 
Since  with  the  flowers  our  pet  has  passed  away. 

How  change  seems  stamped  on  all  beneath  the  skies. 
When  some  young  treasure  droops  its  head  and  dies. 

Hertford,  1846. 


OUR   PETS  AT   ROSE   COTTAGE. 

Sweet-Brier,  our  good  mare,  must  lead  the  train, 
In  coat  of  glossy  bay  with  jet  black  mane. 
So  free  to  start,  heeds  not  the  freight  behind, 
Always  for  speed,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  inclined. 
So  Hght  of  foot,  along  our  flowery  lanes. 
And  gentlest,  when  a  lady  holds  the  reins. 

Next  comes  in  age,  in  honour  and  in  fame, 

Wolsey,  august,  the  Cardinal,  his  name. 

Smoke  hued,  black  face  and  paws,  eyes  green  and  mild, 

Heavy  to  lift,  and  carried  like  a  child. 
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Sleeps  on  his  mistress'  couch,  a  ball  of  fur, 

And  wakes  to  greet  her,  with  his  sweetest  purr. 

It  happened  to  our  hero,  once,  that  he 

A  squirrel  spied  on  our  big  cherry  tree. 

With  chattering  teeth  and  eager  upturned  eyes 

Wolsey  beheld  this  all  entrancing  prize. 

From  bough  to  bough  he  crept,  but  all  in  vain, 

That  branch  beyond  could  ne'er  his  weight  sustain. 

Well  pleased,  we  watched  our  squirrel,  leaping,  fly 

To  neighbouring  trees  that  waved  against  the  sky. 

Next,  see  the  Lady  Jeremiah  sail, 
With  slow  and  stately  step  and  feathered  tail. 
Her  kitten's  nest  she  made  in  a  deep  box. 
Withal  to  hide  it  from  that  sly  young  fox — 
The  Dandy  Dinmont,  whose  pet  name  by  turns 
Is  Robin,  Robby,  sometimes  Robert  Burns. 
In  figure,  as  in  voice,  he's  long  and  loud. 
And  of  his  ginger  curls  we're  justly  proud  ; 
Nor  can  we  e'er  dispute  the  fact  that  he 
Our  "  Robin  Goodfellow  "  is  bound  to  be. 

Next,  youthful  Felix,  gentlest  of  his  race. 
And  not  without  full  tail  and  Tabby  grace. 
See  !  to  his  mistress'  lap,  he  quickly  glides, 
There  for  a  little  space  in  quiet  hides, 
Emerges  soon,  looks  bold  and  sly  and  then 
Ends  with  a  raid  upon  her  ink  and  pen. 
Whether  to  write  his  life  he  then  desired 
(But  if  he  did,  the  fact  has  not  transpired). 
Or  to  indite  the  lines  above  supplied. 
We  leave  our  gentle  reader  to  decide. 

E.  S.  L.  (or  Felix). 
Oct.  i6th,  1895. 
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A   SONG   OF    ROSES. 

Roses  !  Roses  !  how  I  love  you, 
Let  me  find  you  where  I  will, 

Gracing  here  the  stately  mansion, 
There  the  cottage  window-sill. 

Roses  !  in  the  early  morning. 
Gladdening  all  the  gay  parterre  ; 

Each  in  gem-besprinkled  chalice, 
Holding  perfume  rich  and  rare. 

Roses  flung  athwart  the  trellis. 
Blushing  on  the  garden  wall  ; 

Fragrant  zephyrs  breathing  round  you. 
As  the  dews  of  evening  fall. 

Sweet  wild  blossoms  of  my  childhood, 
(More  I  prize  you  than  the  rose 

Of  the  glorious  Eastern  gardens, 
Or  the  flower  of  Alpine  snows). 

Wreathed  aloft  upon  the  hedgerow  ; 

Scattered  from  the  urchin's  lap  ; 
Who,  despite  your  rueful  prickles. 

Decks  his  baby-brother's  cap. 

Royal  bloom  !  our  country's  emblem  ; 

Once  the  badge  of  deadly  foes  ! 
Rival  hands  and  hearts  united. 

White  bestreaks  the  ruddy  rose. 

Roses  !  Roses  !  yes,  we  greet  you 
On  the  gentle  maiden's  cheek  ; 

Health  and  happiness  forth  showing 
Thoughts  she  cannot,  need  not  speak. 

Roses  on  her  silken  kirtle  ; 

Rose  buds  in  her  shining  hair  ; 
Fair  white  roses  for  the  bridal. 

Fairest  she  among  the  fair  ! 
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Roses  !  in  the  darkened  chamber, 
Where  the  child  of  sorrow  Hes  ; 

How  his  fingers  feebly  press  you, 
How  ye  feast  his  languid  eyes  ! 

Roses  !  the  sad  bier  concealing  ; 

Bitter  tears  upon  you  wept. 
So  ye  deck  the  small  green  hillock, 

Where  the  long  last  sleep  is  slept. 

Christmas  roses  !  kindly  blooming 
'Mid  the  wintry  desert  found  ; 

Spreading  wide  your  snowy  petals 
On  the  damp  or  frozen  ground. 

Harbingers  of  good,  we  hail  you  ! 

.     .     .     Israel's  grandeur  had  decayed, 
When  one  morn,  their  mighty  Saviour, 

Infant  pure,  was  lowly  laid. 

His  the  lips  that  from  the  flowers 
Lessons  deep  and  holy  drew, 

He  our  "  Lily  of  the  valleys  " 
And  our  "  Rose  of  Sharon"  too. 

Roses  !  as  your  choicest  virtues 
Last  when  all  your  beauty  dies  ; 

So,  his  good  deeds,  when  the  Christian 
Long  has  passed  beyond  the  skies. 


LINES  TO   C.A.P. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

Cecilia  !  thou  dost  mourn  a  sweet  frail  flower, 

Snatched  from  thy  sight, 
Gathered  in  morning's  dewy,  dusky  hour 

To  bloom  in  light. 
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Thine  was  an  only  treasure, — oh,  what  joy, 

What  love  and  care, 
Did  that  unfolding,  tender  bud  employ, 

So  passing  fair  ! 

Grieve  not  too  much  ;  that  bud  could  ill  endure 

Earth's  change  and  chill  ; 
From  every  storm  it  blossoms  now  secure, 

On  Zion's  hill. 

Oh,  happy  flowers,  that  on  that  Mount  sublime 

Transplanted  grow 
By  living  waters  ;  in  whose  golden  clime 

Soft  breezes  blow  ! 

No  sun  can  scorch  them,  but  God's  face  above 

Doth  on  them  shine, 
He  tends  them  with  a  deeper,  holier  love 

Than  even  thine. 

I  hear  thy  faltering  tones,  "  Yes,  'twas  His  hand, 

Took,  but  to  spare  ; 
To  lift  mine  eye,  my  heart  to  that  blest  land, 

And  fix  them  there." 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

Like  as  the  eagle  flies. 

Over  her  nest, 
Mounts  toward  the  azure  skies. 

Pauses  to  rest. 

Waits  till  each  little  one 
Strength  of  wing  lindeth, 

Then  again,  toward  the  sun. 
Spirally  windeth  ; 
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Resting  and  mounting,  till 

Lost  in  the  sky, 
Light's  golden  fountain  still 

Kept  in  her  eye  ; 

So  does  the  mother  fond 
Watch  o'er  her  treasures. 

Leading  their  hopes  beyond 
Earth  and  its  pleasures  ; 

Trembling  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Still  watching  o'er  them, 

Striving  their  way  to  cheer. 
Going  before  them ; 

Rising  on  faith  and  love. 

Wings  of  the  soul, 
Keeping  her  eye  above, 

Fixed  on  the  goal. 

He  who  will  doubly  bless, 

Shines  on  her  way, 
The  bright  Sun  of  righteousness. 

He  is  her  stay. 


THE   SUNSET    LAND. 

My  father  !  why  is  it  I  seem, 

When  the  sun  is  slow  sinking  to  rest, 
To  see  by  the  light  of  his  beam 

A  glorious  land  in  the  west  ? 

I  watched  it  to-night  and  descried 
A  city  most  fair  to  the  sight, 

In  a  vale,  with  a  mountainous  side. 
On  the  banks  of  a  river  of  light. 
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There  was  nothing  but  Hght  in  the  sky, 
That  gleamed  upon  turret  and  spire, 

And  the  dark  mountains  hovering  nigh 
Showed  more  bright  the  celestial  fire. 

It  was  strange,  passing  strange,  to  behold, 
Now  fading,  now  brightening  its  glow. 

When  the  hills,  awhile  burnished  like  gold, 
Were  changed  to  the  whiteness  of  snow. 

And  when  sinking,  the  glorious  sun, 
Behind  clouds  of  a  silvery  hue, 

The  towers  grew  faint,  one  by  one, 
And  faded  away  from  my  view. 

My  father,  oh  !  tell  me  much  more 
Of  this  distant  and  glorious  strand, 

I  can  only  gaze  on  its  shore. 
And  call  it,  the  sun-setting  land. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  the  clime 

Where  the  spirits  of  blessed  ones  go, 
For  none,  on  that  country  sublime, 

May  look  while  they're  walking  below. 

#  »  *  * 

My  son,  thou  hast  fondly  surveyed 

A  city  thou  callest  most  fair, 
A  city  by  fancy  pourtrayed. 

And  wrought  by  a  phantom  of  air. 

The  clouds  which  the  setting  sun  drew. 
And  the  summer  wind  bore  on  its  wing, 

These,  gilded,  appeared  to  thy  view, 
That  beautiful  glorious  thing. 

In  thy  journey  through  life  thou  wilt  find 
The  things  that  look  brightest  below 

As  fleeting  as  clouds  on  the  wind. 

And  their  gleam  but  a  sun-setting  glow. 
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But,  when  to  the  west  thou  shalt  gaze, 
And  the  fanciful  city  is  there, 

Called  up  at  His  will,  Who  doth  raise 
All  the  wonders  of  earth  and  of  air. 

Look  in  faith  to  that  city  above, 
Wherein  is  no  need  of  the  sun. 

Transcendent  in  brightness  and  love, 
Which  mercy  for  sinners  hath  won. 

The  things  that  are  seen  are  soon  past, 
They  vanish  away  from  our  sight, 

But  those  which  we  see  not  shall  last 
And  endure  in  immutable  light. 


MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 
Hebrews  i.  14. 

How  ought  we  to  think  of  Angels  ? 

Lo  !  their  camps  are  round  us  spread. 
Preach  they  not  all  glad  evangels  ? 

Weave  thev  not  life's  various  thread  ? 

Angels  !  heaven-born  spirits,  glorious, 
Passing  skies  and  earth  between, 

Mighty,  in  God's  power  victorious, 
In  our  midst  and  yet  unseen. 

When  your  shining  wings  enfold  you. 
As  before  the  Throne  ye  bend, 

Eyes  like  ours  could  not  behold  you, 
Nor  such  hearts  could  comprehend. 

Where  God  sits  ye  bow  before  Him, 
Tens  of  thousands  wait  His  will  ; 

"  Thousand  thousands,"  ye  adore  Him, 
His  great  ministry  fulfil. 
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When  He  spake,  His  vast  creations, 
"  Morning  stars  "  together  sang  ; 

When  He  laid  the  world's  foundations 
Shouts  of  joy  from  angels  rang. 

Lovely  earth  !  with  beings  beauteous, 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod  ; 

There  the  Angels,  glad  and  duteous, 
Tend  the  new-made  sons  of  God  ; 

Joy,  alas  !  is  turned  to  mourning  ! 

Sin  has  come,  and  death,  and  strife  ; 
Where  the  flaming  sword  is  turning 

Cherubs  guard  the  tree  of  life. 

Though  they  drove  two  erring  mortals 
From  the  Eden  of  their  rest, 

Angels,  now,  undo  the  portals 
To  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Angels  carry  souls  departing. 

Freed  from  death  and  serpent-sting  ; 
Angels  dry  our  tear-drops  starting. 

With  the  soft,  melodious  wing. 

But  they  veil  their  pristine  glory 
When  they  come  on  earth's  affairs ; 

Patriarchs,  prophets,  great  in  story, 
Talk  with  Angels  unawares. 

Angels  find  lost  Hagar  weeping, — 
Hope,  her  anxious  throbbing,  stills  ! 

Angels  come  to  Jacob  sleeping, — 
All  his  soul  with  promise  thrills  ! 

Angels  must  the  just  deliver 
From  the  city  doomed  of  God. 

Angels  help  the  great  Law-giver, 
When  on  Sinai's  top  He  trod. 
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Plagues  on  Egypt  and  on  Zion, 
Through  avenging  Angels  came. 

Angels  hold  the  savage  lion, 

Quench  the  all-devouring  flame. 

Angels'  swords  resist  the  evil ; 

Angels  mount  in  wreath  of  fire. 
Michael  fights  and  foils  the  devil, 

Michael !  prince,  archangel  dire. 

When  Isaiah,  from  the  altar, 

Sees  the  fiery  Seraph  fly. 
His  touched-lips  no  longer  falter 

To  proclaim  a  Saviour  nigh. 

Oh  !  what  faithful  hearts  were  yearning, 
Ere  great  Gabriel  earth-ward  flew. 

Zacharias,  incense  burning, 

Scarce  beUeved  his  tidings  true. 

Slighted  Nazareth  !  rich  in  favour  ! 

Gabriel's  wing  thy  crest  hath  won  ; 
Nor  the  Virgin's  faith  doth  waver 

That  her  Lord  shall  be  her  son. 

Glorious  day,  He  comes  !  Messiah, 
Long  foretold  by  tongue  and  pen. 

Hark  !  they  shout, — the  angel  choir, — 
"  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men. 

Glory  through  high  heaven  is  swelling. 
Glory  echoes  back  from  earth. 

Angels  to  the  shepherds  telling 
Of  a  Saviour's  humble  birth. 

Angels  with  their  Lord  descended 
When  He  stooped  for  man  so  low  ;  — 

Still  their  holy  "  charge  "  they  tended 
As  He  walked  with  death  and  woe. 
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Angels  at  His  tomb  appearing 

Strike  the  guards  with  mortal  dread  ; 

Comfort  Mary,  sorrowing,  fearing, 
Christ  "  IS  RISEN  "  from  the  dead  ! 

"  Taken  up,"  oh,  sight  amazing  ! 

Cloud-wrapped  from  yon  mountain  plain  ; 
Angels  tell  His  loved  ones  gazing, 

Jesus  **  so  SHALL  COME  AGAIN." 

Angels  rescued  His  believing, 

Bound  with  chains  in  dungeons  deep  ; 

Holy  John,  their  charge  receiving, 
"Wrote  the  words  our  faith  must  keep. 

Angels,  pure  from  the  beginning, 

Jesus  as  His  servants  sends. 
We,  so  often  weak  and  sinning 

Are  His  ''  children," — are  His  "  friends  !  " 

Wondrous  mysteries  of  His  pleasure  ! 

Fount  of  love  in  Christ  supplied  ; 
Depths  that  Angels  may  not  measure  ; 

How  we  reign,  and  why  He  died. 

Words  must  fail  all  count  to  render 

Of  these  mystic  Sons  of  Light  ; 
God  their  Maker,  God  their  sender, 

God  bestowing  love  and  might. 

Strange,  if  thought  we  fail  to  cherish 
Of  the  heavenly  strength  they  give : 

How  they  weep  o'er  those  that  perish, 
How  they  joy  for  souls  that  live. 

Well,  perhaps,  we  do  not  know  them — 

We,  the  objects  of  their  care — 
Lest  the  love  that  we  must  show  them 

Grow  to  worship  and  to  prayer. 
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God  !  we  bless  Thee  for  all  blessing, 

Gently  wafted  it  may  be, 
Truest,  tenderest  love  possessing 

Through  Thine  Angel  ministry. 

Or  displayed  in  legions  fervent, 

Such  as  round  Elisha  came, 
When  He  showed  His  wondering  servant 

Horses,  chariots,  girt  with  flame. 

Saviour  !  than  Thine  hosts  more  glorious, 
How  shall  mortals  look  on  Thee 

When  Thou  com'st  with  those  victorious, 
Com'st  for  us  to  know  and  see  ? 

Lo  !  'tis  in  Thy  light  enlightened 
We  shall  prove  th'  ecstatic  word. 

All  this  being,  changed  and  heightened, 
'*  As  THE  Angels,"  "  Like  the  Lord." 


1879. 


SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
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TO   MY   HUSBAND, 

ON   THE   ANNIVERSARY   OF   OUR   WEDDING    DAY. 

Sweet  friend,  how  swift  another  year  has  sped. 

Two  happy  years  have  gone  since  we  were  wed, 

So  envious  time  steals  those  dear  hours  away, 

Which  heaven  allots  that  each  with  each  may  stay  ; 

And  more  than  half  our  journey  here  was  done. 

Before  our  pathways  mingled  into  one  ; 

While  the  next  world  seems  robbed  of  half  its  bliss, 

If  I  may  see  and  know  thee  but  in  this. 

But  stay,  I  would  that  no  repining  thought 

Should  mar  the  line  by  grateful  musings  wrought, 

But  rather  praise  to  Him  my  pen  employ, 

Who  makes  us  helpers  of  each  other's  joy. 

What  if  in  that  unknown,  all-glorious  land. 

Husband  and  wife  no  more  walk  hand  in  hand, 

Let  it  content  me  that  the  life  above 

Is  one  of  endless  purity  and  love. 

Lord  give  us  both  through  faith  that  life  to  see, 

To  be  like  angels  and  to  dwell  with  Thee. 

1 6th  April,  1864.     * 
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TO    MY   HUSBAND. 

A   SONNET. 

Still  onward  noiseless  moves  the  wing  of  Time, 

Dear  Husband  !    Three  short  years  have  hurried  round 

Since  I,  so  late,  a  sacred  treasure  found, — 

Our  mutual  love.     And  now  at  morning  prime, 

While  Sabbath  bells  ring  out  an  Easter  chime, 

And  this  sweet  sunshine  makes  our  hearts  to  bound, 

Nature  seems  hallowed  with  a  joy  sublime, 

And  human  bliss  with  Christian  triumph  crowned. 

Though  short  and  checkered  is  our  course  on  earth, 

Together  'tis  our  joy  the  race  to  run, 

Since  holy  unions  here  do  shadow  forth 

That  of  the  Church  with  God's  beloved  Son. 

Lord  on  our  path  let  still  Thy  mercy  shine. 

And  we,  come  life  or  death,  are  always  Thine. 

i6th  April,  1865. 
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LINES  TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

See  the  flowers  again  are  springing, 
Hedgerows  green  rejoice  the  sight, 

Long  shining  days  are  kindly  bringing 
All  things  bountiful  and  bright. 

Now  on  alder  hangs  the  siskin, 
Now  the  titmouse  builds  her  nest, 

In  the  fields  the  lambs  are  frisking, 
Nature  rises  from  her  rest. 

From  a  thousand  throats  is  swelling 
Song  in  vale  and  woodland  sky  ; 

Tiny  fountains  upward  welling 
To  refresh  the  throne  on  high. 

Shall  not  we,  our  glad  notes  blending, 
Join  creation's  grateful  lay, 

For  the  sunshine  God  is  sending 
All  along  life's  thorny  way. 

Husband!  Dearest!  let  thanksgiving 
On  this  day  our  hearts  expand. 

Still  we're  walking  with  the  living, 
Still  with  loving  hand  in  hand. 

Clouds  of  trial  have  drooped  o'er  us, 
Ere  this  fourth  returning  day. 

But  new  mercies  rise  before  us, 
Chasing  unbelief  away. 

Let  us  each  the  other  cheering, 
Seek  the  land  that  hes  above, 

Ever  that  blest  country  nearing, 
As  a  home  of  perfect  love. 


April  i6th,  1866. 
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AN   EPITHALAMIUM. 

TO    MY    GRANDCHILDREN    [w.    H.    AND    F.    D.    THOMPSON] 
ON  THEIR   MARRIAGE,    2ND   APRIL,    1892. 

No.  I. 
Dear  Grandchild  of  my  Best  Beloved  !     So  mine, 
I  love  to  call  thee  !     Dost  thou  ask  a  lay 
From  me,  to  celebrate  thy  Marriage  day  ? 
It  was  an  April  day,  of  peerless  shine 
(Tho'  following  hard  on  winds  and  driving  snow). 
When  bridal  blossoms  decked  thy  maiden  brow. 
Then  wast  thou  happy,  with  thy  mother's  smile, 
Thy  father's  arm  ;  fair  lilies  in  thy  hand, 
And  for  thy  train  a  lovel)''  sister  band. 
Sweet,  sacred  music  filled  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
While  choicest  roses  shed  their  fragrance  round. — 
Soon  reached  mine  ear  the  solemn  words  that  bound 
Thee  to  thy  Best  Beloved  ;  God's  Spirit  pom- 
Rich  blessings  on  you  here,  and  joy  for  evermore. 

No.  II. 
Low  sank  the  sun  on  that  bright  wedding-day, 
Farewells  ye  spoke,  while  prayers  and  blessings  shed 
Light  round  that  home,  as  thence  ye  swiftly  sped. — 
Now  on  the  deep  blue,  ye  are  far  away, 
O'er  wide  Atlantic,  for  Canadian,  shore, 
To  make  a  sweet  home  there,  as  ye  have  willed. 
Free  as  the  beavers,  and  the  birds,  to  build. 
And  with  all  happy  thoughts,  lay  up  your  store. 
Oh  !  raise  God's  altar  there,  as  Saints  of  yore 
Were  wont  to  do,  in  Israel's  "  promised  land  ! '' — 
Come  back,  some  day,  to  Britain's  dear  old  strand  ! 
And  if  ye  greet  not  all  ye  saw  before, 
What  matter  ?     They  who  live  in  Christ's  dear  love 
May  part,  to  meet,  more  blest,  in  brighter  worlds  above. 
Hitchin,  May,  1892. 
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SONNET, 

TO    MY    GREAT   GRANDSON,    LUCAS   GILBERT   THOMPSON, 
BORN   AUGUST   23RD,    1893. 

No.   III. 

Dear  little  Lucas  !  from  Canadian  shore, 
Thy  parents'  joy  and  blessing  ;  thou  art  come 
So  early  o'er  the  waves  to  greet  the  Home 
That  sent  thy  Mother  forth.     And  now  once  more 
Ye  cross  where  waters  glide,  or  billows  roar, 
While  your  good  vessel  stems  the  whitening  foam. 
Thy  Father  pleads,  no  longer  ye  should  roam  : 
With  open  arms,  he  longs  to  greet  you,  sore. 
Full  many  a  fervent  blessing  with  you  goes, 
And  all  bright  hopes  for  thee,  dear  loving  child, 
On  whom  both  Hemispheres  have  sweetly  smiled, 
That  thy  young  life  may  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Our  prayers  ascend  that  we  may  meet  above, 
All  safely  sheltered  in  a  Saviour's  Love. 

Hitchin,  November  26th,  1896. 
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THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

A   SONNET. 

"  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me  .  .  .  Neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  My 
hand."— John  X.  2-],  28. 

Shepherd  Celestial  !  all  Thy  flocks  made  one, 

Thou  dost  stoop  down  to  bless  them,  day  by  day — 

Who  art  their  life,  their  healer,  and  their  way. 

Thy  sheep  know  Thee,  and  in  Thy  footprints  run, 

At  purple  dawn,  or  'neath  meridian  sun. 

Or  stars  of  night,  or  dews  of  evening  grey. 

For  them  Thou  gav'st  Thy  life,  and  if  they  stray, 

Love  is  Thy  crook.     Lord  !  Thou  forgettest  none. 

I  hear  the  desert  with  Thy  shoutings  ring, 

(Not  wolf,  nor  fiend,  aught  from  Thy  hand  may  wrest,) 

And  catch  sweet  seraph  notes,  as  Thou  dost  bring 

The  torn  lost  wanderer  to  Thy  pastures  blest. 

Yes,  Thy  sheep  know  Thee,  Shepherd,  Saviour,  King, 

And  they  that  closest  follow,  know  Thee  best. 
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THE    LOST   SHEEP. 

SONNET   NO.    I. 

"  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His 
life  for  the  Sheep."— John  x.  ii. 

To  the  "  lost  sheep  "  of  Israel,  Christ,  the  Lord, 
Sent  forth  His  chosen.*     Two  by  two,  they  go. 
Not  to  Samaria's  Hill,  those  tidings  flow. 

Not  to  the  Gentiles  yet  His  glorious  Word, 

Heaven's   "  kingdom    is   at   hand."     God's    heart   was 
stirred 
On  that  loved  fold  new  blessings  to  bestow, 

Children  of  faithful  Abraham,  '*  His  Friend." 
The  few  beHeved,  the  multitude  were  blind  : 
But  not  for  ever  !     Lies  there  not  behind 

The  marvellous  promise,  that  when  God  shall  rend 

The  veil  from  off  their  hearts,  they  shall  extend 

Their  hands  with  grief  and  homage,  while  they  find 
In  Christ,  the  Lord  of  life  for  all  mankind. 

And  with  new  powers,  in  hoHest  worship  bend. 

•  See  Matt.  x.  5-7  ;  and  Mark  vi.  7. 
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THE    OLIVE    TREE. 

SONNET    NO.    II. 

"In  days  to  come  shall  Jacob  take  root.  Israel  shall 
blossom  and  bud  ;  and  they  shall  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with 
fruit." — Isaiah  xxvi.  6.  (r.v.) 

All  hail  !  blest  Root  of  God's  own  Olive  tree, 

Who  didst  send  forth  to  Heaven  her  branches  fair, 
Didst  holy  Abraham  and  the  Prophets  bear. 

How  full  to  these,  God's  Covenant,  how  free 

His  Word  once  given,  for  ever  sure  shall  be  ! 
But  what  of  branches  broken  !  Of  despair 
For  blighted  blossoms,  once  of  promise  rare, 

While  Gentile  grafts,  new  fruit,  new  glories  see  ? 
Oh  !  Christian  hearts,  pray  for  that  royal  race, 

Despised,  forsaken,  chased  by  cruel  fears  ; 

O'er  whom  the  Saviour  wept  those  bitter  tears. 
His  Olive  yet  His  Paradise  shall  grace  ; 

There,  pearly  dew  each  opening  bud  sustains. 

Shepherd  !  Root !  Branch  !  their  King  Messiah  reigns. 
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ON  THE  SNOW. 

A   SONNET. 

Dark  gather  up  the  clouds,  the  north  winds  blow, 

And  bear  them  onward  with  resistless  power, 

Till,  like  the  petals  of  some  fragile  flower. 

Which  time  has  touched,  down  falls  the  unsullied  snow,^ 

Silently,  softly,  changing  all  below. 

It  spreads  a  covering  on  the  leafless  bower, 

And  sets  a  sparkling  crown  upon  the  tower, 

And  mantles  o'er  the  stream,  that  may  not  flow. 

The  sunbeams  light  upon  earth's  dazzling  pall, 

And  darkling  forests  wear  a  veil  of  lace. 

'Tis  so  the  Graces  of  the  Spirit  fall 

On  humble  souls,  that  run  the  heavenly  race. 

To  such,  the  hues  of  life  are  changed,  and  all 

Its  paths  made  white,  through  boundless  love  and  grace. 
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THE  JASMINE. 

A    SONNET. 

Look  at  the  jasmine,  how  its  flowerets  white 

Sit  in  fair  clusters  on  the  shadowy  green, 

Or  peeping  out,  at  intervals  between, 

Shine  by  the  contrast,  purer  and  more  bright, 

Like  stars,  that  bursting  on  the  traveller's  sight, 

On  heaven's  dusky  canopy  are  seen 

Waiting  the  coming  of  their  lovely  Queen, 

And  looking  through  the  sable  robe  of  night. 

Do  not  those  pure  and  fragrant  flowers  make  known 

Their  likeness  to  life's  darksome  pathway  here, 

Where,  though  with  many  troubles  it  be  strewn. 

The  glimpses  of  a  heavenly  light  appear 

More  real,  because  that  earthly  hopes  are  flown, 

More  bright,  for  sorrows  that  are  hovering  near. 
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THE  SWALLOW. 

A   SONNET. 

Not  like  the  swallow  be  my  chosen  friend, 

For  while  my  sun  shines  bright  she  would  be  gay, 

And  smile  upon  me  through  the  summer  day, 

But  if  the  storms  of  winter  should  descend, 

Then,  in  my  sorest  need,  the  tie  would  rend  ; 

Though  I  were  sad  and  lone,  she  would  not  stay, 

But  wing  her  flight  to  brighter  scenes  away. 

Let  her  be  mine  whom  storms  should  ne'er  offend. 

And  yet,  blithe  swallow,  I  would  learn  of  thee  ; 

To  feel  my  tarriance  here  is  but  for  time. 

To  bid  my  soul  to  plume  her  pinions  free, 

And  work  in  faith  till  eve,  from  mornings  prime. 

So,  at  the  appointed  hour  prepared,  may  she 

Spread  her  blest  wings  for  a  far  happier  clime. 
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LINES  WRITTEN   FOR   MY   FRIEND   M.  S. 

Mary,  thou  bid'st  me  touch  for  thee 

This  feebly  answering  lyre, 
Yet  say'st  not  what  the  theme  must  be 

To  which  my  notes  aspire. 

I  cannot  make  her  tones  to  flow, 

Howe'er  my  will  be  strong, 
Till  o'er  its  chords  a  breath  shall  blow 

From  some  far  land  of  song. 

But,  as  I  muse,  on  shadowy  wings. 

Descends  the  gentle  dream  : 
^olian  breezes  stir  the  strings, 

For  Friendship  is  my  theme. 

Friendship  !  thy  hallowed  name,  we  know, 

Is  oft  too  lightly  given  ; 
And  there  are  friendships  here  below 

At  enmity  with  Heaven. 

I  sing  that  friendship,  whose  blest  ties, 
Though  formed  on  earth  they  be, 

Glad  angels,  in  their  ministries. 
Behold  and  smile  to  see. 

Friendship  !  thou  art  a  golden  bowl. 

Which  choicest  nectars  grace  ; 
Who  drinks  of  thee  inspires  the  soul, 

And  lightens  up  the  face. 

Friendship  !  thou  art  a  silver  cord  ; 

We  know  not  how  'tis  twined. 
But  power  the  subtle  strands  afford 

Of  linking  mind  with  mind. 
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Thou  art  a  graceful  ivy  spray, 
For  ever  fresh  and  green  : 

When  snows  are  falling  on  life's  way, 
As  in  the  summer's  sheen. 

Thou  art  a  beam  of  genial  light, 

Blessing  a  vale  of  tears, 
That  is  not  chased  by  storms  or  night,. 

Nor  dimmed  by  gathering  years. 

Yet  they  who  do  thy  treasures  share. 
Their  beauty  and  their  power, 

So  guard  thee  as  a  casket  rare. 
Or  as  a  tender  flower. 

But  careless  friendships  are  the  shells 
With  which  the  wild  waves  play  : 

Borne  on  the  crest  that  upward  swells, 
Then  crushed  and  cast  away. 

Mary  !  'twas  from  esteem  to  love 
Our  faithful  friendship  grew. 

May  holy  rain-drops  from  above, 
And  pure  celestial  dew, 

So  aid  the  cherished  plant  to  rise 
Through  every  changeful  hour. 

That  she  may  bloom  in  Paradise, 
A  dear,  immortal  flower. 

Hertford,  June,  1857. 
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IN     MEMORIAM  : 

C.  R. 

Thou  art  gone  !   sweet  friend  and  sister  ; 

Nor  might  we  say  "  Farewell," 
Though  thy  acts  of  loving-kindness 

Yet  round  our  pathways  fell. 

Gone  !    playmate  of  my  childhood, 
Loved  through  all  after  years  ; 

Gone  !  ripe  in  Christian  graces, 
From  all  earth's  cares  and  fears. 

A  cry  went  forth  at  midnight, 

God's  messenger  of  Love  ! 
Thy  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning 

For  the  Bridegroom's  feast  above. 

Gone  !  with  no  word  of  parting, 

To  His  all-glorious  Morn  ; 
While  here  sad  eyes  were  watching 

The  solemn  wintry  dawn. 

Ours  are  the  notes  of  sorrow. 

Heaven's  bridal  songs  are  thine  ; 

To  us,  thy  Life  spoke  ever, 

"  Trim  your  lamps  and  let  them  shine." 

Hitchin,  1892. 
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THE    JOURNEY    HOME. 

Cords  are  gently  homeward  drawing  : 

We  obey  the  magic  spell  ! 
While  each  thought  still  fondly  lingers 

Where  of  late  our  footsteps  fell. 

Nature  !  Art  !  ye  have  enthralled  us, 
Kindly  hearts  have  bid  us  stay  ; — 

Yes,  sweet  friends,  we'll  not  forget  you, 
In  the  home  so  far  away. 

You,  in  turn,  will  come  and  find  us. 
When  our  northern  days  grow  long  ; 

When  resplendent  sunbeams  chase  you 
From  your  land  of  joy  and  song. 

Not  with  long  and  toilsome  travel, 

As  of  yore,  by  land  and  sea  ; 
Swan-like  plumes  o'er  iron  pinions 

Wing  us,  loveliest  land,  from  thee. 

Farewell  Rome  !  and  ye  rock  cities, 
Perched  on  many  a  sunny  height ; 

Vast  Campagna,  far  blue  mountains, 
Flecked  with  snow,  serenely  bright. 

Everywhere  fresh  light  and  beauty. 
Or  new  wonders,  crown  our  way  ; 

Rosy  clouds  invest  the  evening. 
Golden  visions  wake  the  day. 

Lo  !  St.  Gothard's  heights  gleam  o'er  us 
Deep  his  treasures  lie  concealed  ; 

Curtained  by  some  rushing  torrent, 
In  its  mighty  leap  congealed. 
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There  go  sledges,  peasant-driven, 
Piled  with  ice  for  summer  store  ; 

Here,  in  our  warm  cars,  we're  speeding  ; 
Snows  behind  us  and  before. 

Skirt  we  now  some  dark  pine  forest, 
Now  a  lake  with  wavelets  white, 

Till,  once  more,  the  twilight  deepens, 
And  the  stars  begem  the  night. 

Day  steals  o'er  us  ;  thought  flies  onward, 
Scarce  we  heed  the  landscape  fair  : 

Ours  are  visions  of  Old  England  ! 
Of  familiar  faces  there. 

Ours,  to  hear  the  well-known  voices, 
Greet  the  smile,  the  friendly  hand, 

Own  the  countless  links  that  bind  us, 
Clasp,  once  more,  each  golden  band. 

Stay  !  yon  slender  strip  of  ocean. 
Wakes  it  not  some  boding  fear  ? 

Yes  !  but  oft  before  we've  braved  it 
For  the  home  beyond,  so  near. 

Glad  we  'change  the  car's  pulsations. 

And  all  sorrows  of  the  main, 

For  bright  hearth  and  happy  faces, 

Home  and  England  once  again  I 
«  «  #  « 

While  we  sang,  the  hours  beguiling. 
Soft  notes  to  our  cadence  stole  : 

What  of  that  mysterious  journey, 
Of  hfe's  nobler  part,  the  soul  f 

She,  too,  goes  by  mount  and  valley  ; 

Course  and  time,  how  short,  how  fleet, 
Through  vicissitudes  and  dangers, 

Day  and  night  and  frost  and  heat. 
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See  her,  onward,  upward  striving 

To  that  wondrous  home  above, 
'Mid  the  cares,  the  joys  about  her. 

Yearning  for  its  perfect  love. 

For  companions  left  behind  her, 

Safely  landed  on  before  ; 
Wistful,  toward  the  "many  mansions," 

Theirs  and  hers,  on  yonder  shore  ; 

Toward  her  Father's  Home,  so  glorious, 

As  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen  ; 
Toward  her  Lord,  who  walked  the  billows. 

Drank,  for  her,  that  wave  between  ! 

Till  she  spreads  her  wings,  rejoicing, 

All  to  find  her  native  land, 
And,  more  white  than  cliffs  of  Albion, 

Angels,  watching  on  the  strand. 

January,  1885. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  CHRISTIAN. 

AN    IRREGULAR    ODE. 

Tread  reverently,  an  open  grave  is  near  ; 
Another  open  grave  : 
How  sorrow's  wave 

Succeeds  its  fellow  !     What  is  that  I  hear  ? 
Angelic  music  ?     Whence  those  breezes  sweet, 
Which  seem  to  tell  of  flowers  with  spring  that  come. 
Such  as  they  scatter  at  a  young  bride's  feet. 
Or  with  a  holy  tear 
Upon  an  infant's  bier — 
A  child  gone  home  ? 

Yet  'twas  but  yesterday  they  bound  the  sheaves. 
And  these  are  autumn  leaves  : 

Speak   softly  !    see,   they    come  ;    the    mourning  band 
appear. 
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Whose  body  do  they  bear  with  solemn  tread- 
To  lay  it  'neath  the  sod  ? — 
That  of  a  child  of  God, 

On  whom  the  snows  of  many  years  were  shed, 
Who  loved  and  served  her  Maker  in  her  youth, 
And  through  life's  lengthened  day  redeemed  the  hours, 
Giving  to  God  her  powers, 
And  working  in  the  gospel  of  His  truth  ; 
Whom  many  blest  ; 

Whose  memory  is  sweeter  than  spring  flowers, 
Or  angels'  music.     For  ourselves  we  weep. 
Gently  and  peacefully  she  fell  asleep 
Upon  her  Saviour's  breast. 
And  knows  from  every  care  an  everlasting  rest. 

Her  soul  caught  up  'mid  heavenly  harmonies, 

What  matter,  if  to-day, 

Once  more  with  clay 

The  body  mingles  !  When  the  dead  shall  rise, 

With  all  who  here  in  Jesus  sleep,  how  sure 

To  bliss  ineffable,  eternal,  pure. 

Her  title  through  His  glorious  sacrifice 

And  resurrection  !  So  that  we  may  say, — 

Farewell,  dear  saint ;  till  that  great  day,  farewell  ! 

Faith  tells  us  of  the  crown  which  shall  be  thine  ; 

That  then,  in  notes  more  silvery  and  clear 

Than  that  sweet  voice  of  thine  which  called  us  here 

From  earth  to  heaven,  and  with  thy  harp  divine, — 

Tells  us  thy  song  shall  swell 

The  mighty  anthems  of  those  utmost  skies. 

Where  thou  forever  with  the  Lamb  shalt  dwell, 

Walking  in  white. 

In  His  transcendent  and  enduring  light, 

When  all  the  righteous  like  the  sun  shall  shine. 

Oh  for  the  love. 

The  simple,  childlike  faith  that  winged  thy  soul  above. 

October,  1856. 
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